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“POOR CHILD!” MR. BENNETT. SAID, UNDER HIS BREATH. “YOU HAD BETTER FAR BE DEAD.” 
A THING APART | part of the grounds. She herself was only | went dancing on the ripples ; the echo of gay 
. 9 conspicuous on account of her beauty and | voices floated towards her as she stood there, 











grace; for her dress was simple almost to| thinking, dreaming, longing. 
NOVELETTE. severity. | Slowly the sun sank in the west, the blue of 










~d 
De (Comerers mw rats Nome.) Tt was of an inexpensive white material, | the sky was changing to a tender green, with 
eaenbs soft and clinging, unadorned by ribbons | little flecks of crimson and purple, and here 
CHAPTER I. or laces; but it fitted the lithe young form to| and there a shaft of saffron shot across the 
Man's love is of man’s life @ thing apart ; perfection; and the broad-brimmed hat | serene vault. 
“yedelenge existence. } shadowed as sweet a face as one would hope; But the girl had no thought for the changing 
was a day quite late im July, | to look on. | loveliness around, being wrapped in her uwn 






and the groun of the “ Star and The brow was broad and low, with little | dreams. 

Garter,” Richmond, were at their -| tings of reddish-brown hair falling around and| Twilight came; she would be missed; hut 
loveliest and best, The river lay | about it; the eyes were deep purple grey, | she forgot this as she watched and waited fer 
less heay biue and smiling under the cloud-| wonderful, s eyes, Se tat would one | the one who w4s so long in coming. 

the faint rar oh From the terrace above came day hold a story in their depths ; the features| And just as she began to feel her vigil had 
4 nt echo of childish laughter, the ramble | were of @ delicate aquiline type, the mouth | been all in vain, she Sear a quick step close 
donne along the steep road. gentle yet spirited. But it was more a pen-| by, a step that sent the blood coursing from 
tpwands some nineteen years looked eagerly | sive than @ happy face, and graver than it! her heart up to her throat and brow, and 
| artis and again, as though hoping to | should have been for its brief years. brought a wonderful glad light into the dusky 
amiliar figure on terrace or road. Preséntly she rose with @ little sigh, and | eyes 


seat was in a somewhat. conspicuous | walked to the river's edge. The little boats | She caught her breath, and, nervously lock- 
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ing her hands together, waited for the new- 
comer to join her. 
Reaching her side, he laid a gentle hold 
upon her shoulders, and turned her slowly 
round,. unti] they were face to face 
“I have kept you waiting; Althea,” he said, 
in a low, musical voice, “I hardly dared 
believe I should find you here! TI would have 
come earlier had it been possible; but I am 
not my own master, and my employers have 
« way of expecting a great deal for their 
money, Now, stand so, and let me see you 
the better, litthe sweetheart!” ; 
The girl could not. lift her eyes to those 
dark ones above ; she was perilously near tears 
then, and not for worlds must he see that 
Her young heart bad but just opened at this 
man’s touch, and she was coy of showing him 
all the depth and height of the love which lay 
like a jewel in its casket. ; 
“You are paler than you should be, dear 
child,” he said; “and though your lips smile, 
if Ijcould but see your eyes they. would tell me 


a different tale. What has gone wrong with 
you to-day, Althea?” 
“Nothing,” she answered; “but I was 


lonely, and—and more than half afraid you 
would not come. It is so late!” 

“And her ladyship. will scold?” be ques 
tioned. 

“J shall not mind now,” she said, softly ; 
“and it is not a new thing for her to be‘angry 
with me.” 

“Poor little soul! I am quite afraid she 
would have no. mercy on me if she knew ali 
the teath!” 

Althea shuddered slightly, and 
drew her closér. 

“el me the truth,” he said, “have you 
had anything to eat at.all since luncheon?” 

“No} I did not think of anything but your 
promised visit. Dinner is over now, but I 
shall e very well until to-morrow. Aunt 
would not trouble to send to my room for me. 
She is happiest in my absence!” 

“And you think I shall rest content with 
that knowledge, sweetheart? Dare you come 
out of the grounds with me and along the ter: 
race? I know a jolly little place where we 
can dine, if you don't object to an impromptu 
meal. Will you come?” 

Althea hesitated a moment; the enterprise 
seemed very awful to her, but it was not with- 
out its charms. A little smile broke the pen- 
sive line of her lips; presently it reached her 
eyes ; then she laughed a low, girlish laugh, 
fall of gaiety, and, giving him her hand with 
@ confiding gesture, which had something of 
pathos in it, she said— 

“Let us go!” 

A moment later they were on the terrace, 
she leaning upon his arm, looking with radiant 
eyes into his face, And he was “goodly to 
look upon. Tall, well-proportioned, with an 
air of distinction and command; ‘his features 
were regular and clearly cut, his eyes dark 
and ressive, and the small moustache he 
wore shaded without concealing the proud 
mouth. 

Althea was very proud of her lover as she 
walked beside him. Oh! there was no one to 
compare with Camille Delaunay. Heaven had 
beén very good to her! She had poured out 
such passionate supplications for love, and lo! 
this man’s love had been granted her, and she 
never could be lonely any moro. 

They went through the well-lit streets, until 
they came to the house of which Camille had 
spoken. 

He said a few words in Italian to the pro- 
prietor (himself an Italian), and then led 
Althea into a little room at the back of the 
shop, where presently a recherché meal was 
served, to which Camille did ample justice. 

Althea ate little, but her face was radiant. 
She had forgotten everything but the fact 
that her loyer was with her, and, for the 
while, was too happy to care for anything that 
might follow. 

And when Camille had satisfied his hunger, 
he turned to her with a bow and a smile. 


her lover 


“Why, little one, I hardly recognise you, 


as you are now! And yet what does it mat- 
tert. Shall I not-have you with me always 
sdon?” 

Her face softened into inexpressible. loveli- 
ness. 


“I hope so,” she said, under her breath. 


poor? I have been poor all my life; but I 
am not afraid to work, and you have often 
said I am a skilful musician. Why con'd:1 
not teach? I will do all I can to help you. 
I would hate to be a burden and expense to 
ou!” 

f “Don’t you think, sweetheart; it will be 
my greatest joy to work for my little wife?” 
the young man asked, leaning towards ‘her ; 
“and when the way is a little clearer, we 
will risk al] for the sake of our dear love,” 

‘The girl leaned back im her chair, a tender 
light in her eyes, a soft flush on her cheeks. 

“Love is all,” she said, in a whisper. “ Oh, 
Camille! all my life, until I met you, I starved 
for love. Both my mother and father died 
before I was twelve months old, and then 
Lady Mostyn took me, for my father had 
nothing to leave me. He had only his pay as 
captain in the navy. Uncle -(Lerd Mostyn) 
was r too, but he married a fortune, and, 
for the credit of the family, he insisted J 
should be brought up in a manner ‘befitting 
my station.” But from the time I entered his 
house until the day of his death I never had 
@ kind Word from him. I think he hated me 

ause I. was a pauper, and aunt has never 
liked to have me near, because I am like my 
mother, and she was her successful rival. 

re have been times when, 48 a child, I 
prayed todie-I was so unutterably sad. But 
that is all ended new ; and every night, on my 
knees, I. thank Heaven for-your love” 

Camille reached f@rward and possessed him- 
self of her hands. — 

“May you never have cause to cease your 
thanksgiving, Althea,” he said, earnestly ; 
“and as you and I stand so much alone in 
the..world, there is all the ter reason to 

on opr marriage. course, Lady 
Mostyn will object, so we will, dispense with 
the formality of asking her consent... This is 
not the time or place, however, in which to 
diseuss such a matter; but if you will meet 
me to-morrow afternoon in the park, we will 
talk over the means to accomplish our ends. 
Will you come?” 

“If possible,” the girl answered, flushing 
hotly. “ Oh, Camille, what a proud and happy 
woman your love has made me! I am s0 
grateful, so grateful to you for your tender 
goodness to me, that I would die, if ths need 
‘arose, to serve you!” 

“T believe you would, my dearest; but I 
ask you instead to live, and make glad my 
life.” And now, as it is growing very late, let 
me take you home. If your absence has beer 
discovered, what shall you do?” 

“T shall tell the truth. I am not ashamed 
of my love,” she answered, slowly, and then 
they went out into the loveliness of the sum- 
mer night. 

Entering the hotel, the girl went at once to 
her own room, hoping for solitude; but she 
found Lady Mostyn seated there, evidently 
waiting her return. 

: Where have you been, Althea?” she asked, 
icily. 

a) I waited for Monsieur Delaunay in the 
grounds, then we went inte fhe town to- 
gether,” answered the girl, screwing her cou- 

e to the sticking-point. “Aunt, he has, 
pe at me to marry him, and I have said yes.” 

“Without any reference to my wishes?” 
questioned Lady Mostyn, with no change of 
expression in her handsome face. “ You might 
at least have affected to remember them. And 
may I ask how Monsieur Delaunay proposes 
to support a wife, when he has scarcely enough 
for his own needs?” 





“TI am willing to work too,” Althea, said, 
modestly. “You have sometimes been good 





you look so bright! I wish 1 could paint yow 


“ Oh, Camille! what does it matter if we are 4 


, take pupils. 


on: “ You 





: - ——= 
praise my musical talent, bean 


I see. Well, the profession js a 

and remunerative one,” said her Be 
with a sneer, “and you have jast the oa 
sary courage to push your way in the world!” 
Then, dropping her sarcastic tone, she went 
we always been a fool, like your 
mother was before you, and all your fortune 
is your face; but you must remember that 
even your beauty is not yours to bestow upon 
any man until you attam your majority’ | 
am your lawful guardian, and I do not intend 
you should spoil your life and disgrace you 
family by marrying a needy adventurer,” * — 

“ Aunt, hear me! You know Monsieur De- 
launay is not an adventurer, but the son of 
Count Delaunay, one of the proudest and best 
born men in ing “2 

“He represents himself as such. How true 
his story is I cannot yet tell. But 1 do know 
the Count has a son, and can disinherit him 
if he chooses, the estates not being entailed. 
And then, supposing your lover's story to to 
true, what would you do when once the 
glamour of your love had passed? Althea, all 
you are, all you have, you owe to me; and the 
only return I ask is that you marry (and with 
out delay) Mr. Macieod.” 

Althea shrank from her: 

“No, aunt, no! I love Camille, and Mr 


enough to 


Macleod is repulsive to me; and ho is quit 
old.” 
“Fi ve,” answered Lady Mostyn, “and 


so rich that he could buy up half the old 
families in the kingdom. Better be on old 
man’s darling than a young man’s slave. 
What is it you want? Be reasonable, Althea 
and let me tell Mr. Macleod you agree t 
marry him at a given date.” 

“o—oh, no, I cannot! I have given mr 
word to Camille, and—forgive me, aunt—| 
cannot break it.” 

“Substitute ‘will not’ for ‘cannot,’ if you 
please. You have always been a trouble and 
an expense to me, and you have never mac 
me any return for all my generosity. Nov, 
wearied out by your vagaries, I forbid you to 
see or communicate with Monsieur Delaunay. 
If you defy me I shall know how to act. Gir!’ 
are you mad that you would give yoursell 
into~ a” Stranger’s keeping? For what crime 
did Count Delaunay cast his ‘supposed’ son 
penniless upon the world?” : 

“It was for no crime, aunt, but because ie 
refused to marry a lady the could not love 
his cousin, and the Count’s ward. The De 
launays are far from rich. Mademoiselle Ro 
lande is a great heiress, and can restore the 
house of Delaunay to its former grandeur.” 

“This is romantic!” said Lady Mostyn. 
“Pray go on, Althea.” ; 

“T have no more to say, aunt,” the gil 
answered, frigidly. ‘You do not believe my 
story, and I dare not reproach you because— 
Heaven help me !—I owe you everything. 

“T am glad you acknowledge so much, ant 
I hope yon are, willing in some way to dis 
charge your debt.” . Seas 

“IT long to _ so,” cried Althea, passionately. 
“Show me the way.” * 

“You can de it by marrying Donald Mac- 
leod.” 

The girl’s arms dro to her side. 

“TI can’t do that,” said. Heaven for 
bid I should swear love and loyalty where | 
only feel repulsion. Anything else will do. 

“ And this thing I desire you shall do,” re- 
torted the elder woman. “You shall not 
defy me. To-morrow I shall tell Mr. Macleod 
you are prepared to marry him; and if you 
dare make me ridiculous, I shall not scrape 
to cast you adrift.” ant royce d no tune 
for reply, she swept out o room. 

Then that dain Xr) casting herself on sv 
bed, wept as her hheart would brea®, 
and nothing but the thought of Camille ane 
his love could comfort her. : 

Ah! how she would Jabour with 
him! Nothing bpt death should snatc® . 
from her. How humble and bow groteful sh 
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» Sod then, rising, she ran to the window and 
jooked out. The night was divine, the soft 
gind fanning ~her eeks was odorous with 
the breath of flowers, and the stars shone 
jown apon her sweet face as she turned it m 
the direction of Camille’s home. _ 

«fiearén bless you!” she said, under her 
heath. “Heavert bless you, my darling, and 
make and keep me worthy of you!”.And then 
she prayed for him with all the fervour of 
ang and faithful heart; and whilst gPhe 
prayed for him her lover slept the dreamiess 
deep of @ weary man, for he had toiled long 
hours that day at his ancongenial work. He 

ing Italian and German 


linguist, speak ‘ 
“a pereetly as he did B glish and his native 













v. 

Ps dies would not, visit Althea’s 4yes, 
dthough she had spent a weary day. She was 
sxeited and troubled. She so loved Camil’e 
tht she was ready to take a wife’s vows at 
kis command or entreaty; but she owed a 
debt of gratitude to Lady Mostyn which she 
ww no means of paying. 

She had been trea‘ with almost brutal 
indifference all her life, but she had been 
cothed, fed, and educated-—she could not for- 
gt that, and she cried a little when she re- 
membered it. 

If only she could: repay ;jher aunt for'all her 
apenditure! Ah! Heavem grant that one day 
that great joy might be hers. For the rest— 
wel, for the rest, her duty was to Camille— 
(mille, who loved her, who was all alone in 
the world save for her; and then, covering 
her face with her hands, she prayed for him, 
wuilst the hot tears fell and stung her soft 
cheeks, and not until daylight did she find 
any rest, so that it was late when she went 
down to join Lady Mostyn. 






















OHAPTER II. 

Althea did, not see Camille that day, or for 
many days after; Lady Mostyn kept strict 
watch and ward over her, being determined 
ler niece should marry the elderly Scotchman 
who looked on her with such favour. She 
iad no least chance of communication with 
him either; she dared not trust a letter to 
her aunt's maid, she was not allowed so much 
isio walk alone in the grounds, and she had 
no money with which to bribe the hotel ser- 
rants to do her bidding. 

She grew pale and weary-looking, but not 
or 4 moment was her loyalty shaken, and 
sertly Lady Mostyn was furious. They 
tame home quite early one afternoon, and as 
Althes stepped from the carriage, a bright- 
fued boy thrust @ mote into her hand and 
tured away. The girl’s heart beat so fast, 
that she could hardly breathe, and yet she 
ad sufficient self-control to utter no word ot 
@y that micht attract her aunt’s attention, 

she waited with seeming patience until 
the was dismissed to her own room. There 
ihe tore open the precious letter, and read it 
ehpne again with flaming cheeks and star- 





























































eyes, ; 
’ Darling Althea,—Day after day I have 
ae coming, Ang have as vain. 
1 a gong to fail me now? oes my 
Wrerty frighten you? Do you. think I will 
ee poor all my days? A thousand times 
“ when I have you to love and to work for! 
weetheart, I must see you, and that without 
cong T shall be in ‘the park again to-mor- 
og and shall not leave antil five. Can you 
we me there? Ifyou love me (and I 
Stier - do}, you will not leave me to this 
e — ae are once my: own I 
© no lear, ut you are leavi Rich- 
mond $0 soon that I yg lose no mice Rar of 


em time, Heaven bless and keep 















































































































4 prayer of your ever-faithful - 
‘ “ CAMILLE.” 











her happy eyes. | 

“Heaven help me to make his life happy,” | 
she whispered. “Qh, this joy of being be- | 
loved is almost more than I can bear,” and | 
then she wept a little, as girls will at some | 
great crisis in their lives; and al] the while 
she was so grateful, and so humble, so utterly | 
unconscious of her: own beauty, her own merits 
that one might ‘well be touched by her self 
depreciation. 

t so chanced the following day that Lady 
Mostyn was prostrated by a dreadful head- 
ache, and kept her maid, Barker, in constant 
attendance upon her, so that Althea had un- | 
wonted liberty, which she was not slow to | 
exercise. She went to the park after her | 
early and ‘Solitary luncheon, and her heart | 
grew lig ht as she thought she was once agzin | 
to see ille. On and.on she went. It was | 
an intensely hot day, but she was oblivious of 
any discomfort as her eyes roved from bracken 
to bramble, and on to the deer quietly feeding 
there, careless of passing vehicles or gaily 
dressed pedestrians. Then, all of a moment, 
she came upon a man sitting under a tree. At 
her approach he rose, laughing at her sudden 
shyness. 

“I saw you coming,” he said, taking her 
hand; ‘‘and you were thinking so much of the 
sce that I would not disturb you. I wish 
I dared kiss you, but the purk is abominably 
full to-day. Let us walk on, and you shail tel! 
me why you look so pale.” 

“Don’t think of my looks now,” she an~ 
swered, as he drew her hand within his arm. 
“JT am very well, but please tell me all you 
can about yourself; it isso long since we met.” 

“So long!” Camille echoed ; “ you may well 
say that. These last few days have been as 
a ceniury tome. Althea,. what are you going | 
to do?” : 

“ With respect to what?” 

“With respect to me, if you please. I heard 
last night you were going to marry old Donala 
‘Macleod. Is that true?” 

"You know that it is not; I will marry 
none but you, Camille.” 

He held the little hand resting upon his 
arm in a close pressure. 

“ And when will you marry me, dear heart? 
I know, as wel! as though you told me, that 
Lady Mostyn will move heaven and earth te 
separate us; and she knows that I am not yet 
in 4 position to maintain a wife.. But if I 
felt, you wert bound to me by an indissoluble 
tie Y should be content. Althea, come to me, 
darling; let us be married without delay; 
then you can return to your aunt until brighter 
days dayn for us—and I shall know that no 
one can ¢ between us. Then, too, I hope 
my father will relent. I am his only child, 
and he can but be proud of you, my queen, 
my queen!” 

Althea looked at him with « white, scared | 








“Tf he shonld not relent?” she said, usder | 
her breath. | 
“JT will be content to work for you all my 
life! I. have a little money. put aside, Al- 
thea; we will get a special license. Ft will | 
necessitate a little perjury, but, as one of your | 
forcible proverbs says, *Needs must when 
somebody drives.’ Then, as soon as I can | 
claim you openly I will; but I never will run | 
the risk of losing you, my dear and only love.” 

She was faint and trembling, and with white | 
lips she said— 

“ But I owe all I am to my aunt.” 

“She has starved you of love; she has been 
your benefactress only because she feared the 
censure of the world if she cast you adrift | 
Tt is I who love you, I who need you, and 
your duty is to your affianced hysband. | 
have laid my plans well and carefully. Next | 
week yon leave here for Scarboro’; it 50 | 
chances an important engagement takes me 
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| beneath the branching 
| have talked since the world began, and all 


|.could touch her? 


- | on the brightness of the morni 


579 
——— } ; j 1 : Sa — 
, he, the handsome and gifted, should She Taid his letter aside ; her face ‘changed | there. But I shall} carefully obliterate myseli 
what a creature as herself! How she} from white to red, from red to white, her \* 8 | from your aunt’s ken. gi be ‘ wried 
could tol to make him happy, to learn the} quivered, and her heart beat so loudly it | there, sweetheart, if you wif!’ 
and ono. duties belonging to the | seemed to disturb the silence of the room. | “Yell me what, I ought to de?” sho said, 
iddle-class wile! Slowly, slowly, her hands went up to cover | under her breath, 


“If you love me as I have dared to hops 
you do, you will not hesitate in yeur decision 
Althea, 1s it yes?” , 

She turned swiftly to him, her little hands 
outstretched. 

“You know that it can only bo ye 
I love you!” , ; 


s, because 


And that love you never shall regret!” he 
answered, ferventiy; and then they walke 
trees, talking as lovers 





Althea’s fears of the future were forgotten. 
Camille loved her! Oh, then, what evi! thing 


She contrived to return unseen, and in the 
days that followed she lived like lone in a 
happy dream. ‘Then they went to Scurboro 
and although Lady Mostyn was unusually 
trying, and Mr. Macleod, who fellowed them 
there, persisted in his attentions, Althea was 
brighter than she had been for many days, and 
her beauty gained by her happiness. She had 
many admirers then; but she treated them all 
with a gentle indifference that was harder 
than dislike to overcome. Lady Mostyn 
waxed furious. 

“You are a fool!” she said, one day in her 
anger. “ You have half-a-dozem men at your 
feet. You tight marry to-merrew if you 
would. Are you mad that you refuse to 
change your state? Remember, you are penni- 
less, and that beauty dees not last for ever. 
Remember, too, that in clothing and educat- 
ing you I have done all I intend to do. Charity 
begins at home, and there are these of my own 
blood who néed assistance even more badly 
than you. You must choose between yvuur 
suitors, and choose quickly!” And with that 
she went majestically from the room, leaving 
Althea to her own thoughts, and, to judg: 
from her expression, they were not wholly un- 
happy. Indeed, so wrapped was she in her 
dream of love that her aunt’s anger had ceased 
to hurt her, and the knowledge that Cam’'lle 
was near supported her through every trying 
scene. 

Then, one morning, quite early, whilst Lady 
Mostyn and her maid were std sleeping, she 
stole quietly out, and in a little oftt-oi-the-way 
church she vowed to love, ‘honour, and oboy 
the man who made her world. Arm-in-arm 
very soberly, very happily, they went down 
to the beach, which at this early hour was 
quite deserted. And there Camidle Delaunay 
took his bride’s face between his hands, ani 
kissed the tremulous lips tenderly. 

“Ours is but a sorry wedding-day, dear 
wife,” he said; “but there are bright years 
in store for us, end now that you are safely 
mine I shall not be tortureé by doubts anc 
fears. Kiss me, my beloved, and téll me you 
do not regret the step you have just taken.” 

“Ti ever a time came when F gould regret 
it, 1 would pray to die!” she answered, pas- 
sionately. “Qh, Camille, my (rusband, no 
one ever loved me but you.” 3 long for that 
happy time to come when I may work for you, 


with you, when never any moro need we be 


‘ecg ; and yet I can he patient, for nothing 
ut death can part us now!” 

“Nothing but death!” There-was a shadow 
as she spoke, 
but in her new-born gladness, she.did not heed 
this ; neither did any fear of trouble oppress 
he2 

With a proud and thankfal heart she made 
her way back to the lodgings she shared with 
her aunt. Lady Mostyn was stil? sleeping, so 


| she went up to her own room, and there, draw- 
jing off her glove, looked down upon her 


hitherto ringless hand; then, slowly and 
solemnly, she kissed the circlet of gold, pray- 
ing with all her thankful heart that she might 
grow worthier of Camille and his love with 
each passing day. Then, reluctantly drawing 
it off, she fastened it by a ribbon round her 
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throat, and went downstairs te wait heraunt’s| “And you are simpleton enough to believe} Tho, handsome face turned upo 
cone gy ina that, as you believe be is what he gives him-] was awful in its malevolence a oly 0 
It was wonderful with what adroitness she | Self out to be—Count Delaunay’s son? Listen} strong, white, cruel hand struck the table ~< 
kept her suitors at bay, with what patience | t me, you ungrateful girl. Last season I told| fore her until the brica’-brac it contained 
she endured her aunt’s reproaches and Bar-| you I would do no more for you—that I would | shook and jingled violently. 
ker’s surveillance. Perhaps the secret of her| cast you admft unless you married Macleod ; “She shall not. conquer!” she said, joyg} 
courage and endurance lay im the fact that | but 1 have been most patient with you, re-} “I will compel her to do my bidding, “| 
almost daily Camille oontrived to convey a| Menebering your youth, and you have taken | would rather die than acknowledge myself gp. 
lether to her, advantage of my patience. You have wearied| feated by her. Tell her to come dowa to me 
And in this way seven months passed, and| out your elderly lover's ‘endurapoe—he is to! at once!” , 
a new season began; then came a heavy trial | ™#rry an American girl who has not one tithe | “My lady, would it not be wiser to wait 
to Althea, although it seemed the dawn of a at pop™ peng e Maxt gvng Boing Raney Pairieigh mata tom yt cys “oe the better 
bright time. ha -day proposed for you, have given | with Miss Althea over olly and ingrati- 
A note from Camille told her that his father | him permission to address you. When he | tude?” : tg 
showed signs of relenting—in fact, had written eas see that you answer according to my ia Go we bo if this matter admite of ts 
age : he 6 “ wishes ! ay.” An en she sat waitin, iece’ 
ashing hie to coin bet, co Une" Aeusibee | Alban: poe Weay white, os: tho fhtn’the | soul bo baled Vga vast tenet ae 
hope that reconciliation would follow. Hoe Ag Pater ge Jrigy. —_ a i vse her’ pom the += iece eee 
5 fe ae’ he : yet “ You sent % ?” said a j 
Pa D weap, Hg Biers " Ga te oe mouth, and these things strengthened her. from the open doorway, and there stood A 
verone Le rondo Poss: : “ Aunt,” she said, very gently, “in all that | thea, pale, but not cowed, being sustained b 
leave England without an interview with you. | 5. ine t will tie to char end - batlthe knowl! i itl y 
I shall wait until dusk for you at Prince's Ht ay bo obey and pease You; bat | the knowledge ‘thst: Unauille loved her, and 
Gate. Do not fail to ns [ will never marry any man but one. I love} nothing but death now could separate them. 
i Pigs asia > aby: EN ONT Eg Camille 7h all my heart!” oa “ Love, if love be perfect, casts out fear,” and 
: =. : “You know my decision. You know, too,| so in this hour it gave new strength 
mistress that afternoon, and, dressing with! | am not a woman to be lightly moved from | dignity to the gentle ot on 
utmost care, she went out to meet her bus-| it by tears or pleadings. I give you a week “Yes, I sent for you to remind you that 
band—the husband she loved, but with whom} jn which to consider your future. “After that,| half the allotted time has passed, and that, 
she had never lived, whose name as yet she} if you fail to acquiesce in my plans, you may | haying as yet received no sign of your submis. 
could not openly wear. cast about in your mind ‘how to gain a liveli- | sion, t on more than ever determined to keep 
ven rong ya than ever as he ad-} hood, for with me you shall not remain. You! my former resolution. You know what nanner 
vanced to meet her. : . , | understand?” of woman I am, bow ill I brook rebellion, 
Tt is hard I may not kiss my own wife, “Yes,” faintly, “and I am afraid IT shall! and how careless I am of the world’s opinion; 
he said, ruefully. I suppose it would not or you!’ now I warn you ‘once again that unless you 
do to make ourselves conspicuous by openly “In that case yor know what to expect. | answer as I wish, 1 shall wash my hands of 
embracing ? Now go to your room, and oblige me by meet-| you; I shall have no pity upon you, for I hate 
you, as I hated your mother before you.” 


woman 


-~ th. ae ca ta 


a ee ae 


“Tt certainly would not. Qh, Camille, how} ing me as infrequently as you can until your 
good it is to see you again! decision is made |” “J know that,” Althea answered, sadly 
“And how lovely you have grown! I am Without a word Althea obeyed ; tut she was| “I have always felt it was so. I would have 
jealous of every man who approaches yuu. | not very unhappy. Soon Camille would re-| loved ‘you, and been as a daughter to you, il 
But our time of trial is nearly over, sweet | turn for her, and, his position being assured, | you would have allowed it, but you held me 
wife. I start for home to-morrow, and then | her aunt would welcome him cordially. ‘always from you, and all my life I was starv- 
my father will hear all the truth. I doubt he Then she would go with him to the land he| ing for love. But I owe you a heavy debt; 
will be a little vexed at first, because in Franc. | loved—the land which henceforth would be | you have clothed, educated, and fed me; I 
the poorest girl has her dot; but when I have | hers—-and their days would be so full of hap-| have nothing of my own, and I want to show 
assured him of your birth and breeding he wili | piness she would scarce regret her own country, | you I am gratetal. In anything else, Aust 
waive all question as to the dowry, and for | with its pleasant vales, its smiling fields, and | Clarissa, { will obey you, but not in this.” 
my sake, Althea, you must learn to love my | lovely lands. Lady Mostyn rose te ther full height, and 
land!” She would win the Count’s heart, too, by | looked down contemptuously at Althea 
“I have not been so happy in my own} her devotion to him. Her own father she “TI shall find means to conquer you yet,” 
country that I should greatly regret leaving | could not remember, but Camillle’s father | she said, “ or I will die in the attempt. bo 
it, and I go with you?” should be to her as her own, and he would | back to your room, girl, and think of wis 
“Yes, little one, yes. I shall come back for| love her when he saw how his son’s life was} your life will be if I withdraw my protection. 
you shortly. Ab! how my lady will wonder | bound up in her. hat will you do, cast penniless upon the 
ami exclaim when [ return to claim my own! So she sat and dreamed, unconscious of cold | world, with your lover far away ?—the ‘over 
In all, and oa all, my wife, you have | or the deepening gloom ; and at last, when she | who has wearied of you, and will not return 
trusted me; in all, and through all, I wilt | cept to bed, she fell asleep like a weary child, | Be wise, and accept the gifts the gods give 
herish you. I may be absent a few weeks, | With a smile on her beautiful mouth, for she | As Mr. Fairleigh’s wife you will be 4 ior 
but I will not lose a moment in returning | dreamed of Camille. nate woman.” 
when once my father’s heart is moved towards Later on, Lady Mostyn came and looked at “J shall never marry him,” Althea said, 
you. My darling, my darling! you shali tose | her, and a frown darkened her face. steadily. “I theve given a solemn vow 
nothing because ef your love for, your faith “She has her mother’s beanty, and, oh! cling to Camille while life lasts.” 
m mel” how I hated her! How I hate you, girl, for “And I have taken a solemn vow to cute 
She looked up into his eyes and smiled, | your loveliness and innocence!” you of your madness. Go back to your room, 
thoursh her own were dim with tears. But Althea slept on, deaf to her words, | and preparé yourself to obey me Do you 
“T can trust you,” she said, steadily ; “none | blind to the hate in her dark eyes. hear me—go!” and without a word Althea 
but yourself can shake my belief in you, turned and left her. She knew her sant was 
Camille!” CHAPTER MI. quite capable of fulfilling the threst she made 
_ The short February afternoon was closing For the next three days she lived in strictest | to cast her adrift, she felt that no least, mercy 
in rapidly ; the last carriage had whirled by | seclusion, Lady Mostyn refusing to allow her| would be shown her if she roved contums- 
husband and wife; the last nurse had dis-| to quit her own apartment, where her frugal | cious; but she was not so ye at - 
\ppeared with her charges. Camille turned pe were served by the austere Barker. respect as she would thave been had m 
swiftly towands the girl. She knew that courage was not Althea’s car- Fomile’s ring rested upon her neck. , 
“To all intents and purposes,” he said, “we | dinal virtue, and iy oe by harshness to “T know what I will do,” she thought, 4 
ore alone. Kiss me, my wife.” bend her niece’s will to her own. she slowly entered her room; “if the wort 
The little gloved hands stole about his neck, It was time she married, . her ladyship| happens I will go to Mr. Bennett (her cust» 
vhe sweet, pale face was lifted to his, and then | argued ; she was weary of supplying her needs, solicitor). He always been good to m 
she kissed him, not once, but many times. | and she had always hated her. and he will give me shelter until Camille 
never guessing that thus they might not stand At the close of the third day she conde- |. comes or sends for me.” 
‘gain, and that her farewell kiss was the last | scended to ask Barker if she saw any signs of Then she sat down to write to the husband 
he would ever leave upon his fips. relenting in the girl. of her choice, and the time passed s0 quick'y 
She went quickly homewards, after an al- “My lady, no; and; ‘bread arid water seems | that she was sitprised when Barker brought 
most heart-breaking good-bye. In the hall} to agree well with her, for she’s prettier than | in the lamp. re 
he met Lady Mostyn. ever, and seems quite cheerful.” The woman loitered a little, and 45, this 
“ Where have you been? ‘To meet that low- Her ladyship clenched her hands and drew | was most unusual, Althea looked up, say3— 
vn adventurer?” she asked, thrusting the | her dark brows together in a heavy frown. “What is %, Barker? Have you any ™* 
girl into the nearest room. “You mean she defies me?” sage for me?” ‘ 
“T have just {eft Monsieur Delaunay,” “T don’t quite think that, my lady. She “No, Miss Althea; but if you would only 
\Ithea answered,’ quictly. “ He is or speaks very prettily to me alwaya, and she! try to please your aunt, how much better 1# 
» France af his father’s request. He will | does not mention you. Miss Althea was never! weuld bet You know she'll never give ™% 
n come to Eagland--for me!” a saucy one, and I never thought she would} and wiat’l! you do if she sends you way 
Lady Mostyn taughed scornfully. hold out so long against you.” This world isn’t kind to pretty penniless girls, 
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spits, and T'd be glad to see you happy ima 


ur own. Why can’t you forget this 

bee Teulcanan, who don’t seem 4 any 

ary to marry you. I haven’t any faith in 

foreigners myself, and you'd do better to take 

dat young Mr. Fairleigh—he just dotes on 

"Oh, Miss Althea, can’t you say yes? It 
would be such comfort to me.’ 

The girl rose, and, taking the grim face be- 
tween her white, staal hands, said—- 

“Why did you never speak like this to me 
you cared a 
tittle bit for me; if I had known; I should 
jave been happier. I thank you now that you 
have given me a glimpse of your real nature, 
but I cannot please you by being false to my— 
to Monsieur Delaunay, and I trust him so 
entirely that I am almost, content to wait until 
he comes to claima me.” 

“Well, I've said thy say,” answered the 
woman, relapsing into her potawan gom man- 
ner, “You must please yourself, but you 
won't please my lady, and there'll be the 
dickens to pay. I never set much store on 
foreigners, aud I don’t think any good will 
come of your rg nog ; but you must take 
your chance, you will be so contrary. 
‘There’s her ladyship’s ‘bell. I’ve got to dress 
her for the Lannigan’s big ball, so I'l wish 
you good-night, Miss Althea, and hope you'll 
learn wisdom before it’s too Jate.” 

With a little sigh Althea turned once more 
to her letter, telling Oamille, in a quaintly 
humorous way, of Barker’s remonstrance, and 
assuring him again and again of her own un- 
dying affection. Then she turned the lamp 
low and went to bed; but towards mornin 
Barker woke her. She was very white 
frightened-looking. 

“Get up, Miss Althea, mae Say has been 
brought home very ill. Dr. Wallace is with 
her now, It’s a paralytic stroke, and she 
don’t know any of us.” 

The girl wae up in @ moment, and, hurriedly 
donning a crimson dressing- , ran swiftly 
to her aunt's room, where all was in confusion. 
The unfortunate woman Jay unconscious upon 
her bed, her face Huple, and distorted out of 
all recognition. Barker had succeeded in re- 
moving the costly jewels, the rich velvets and 
laws, with which she had adorned her so 
short a time before, but beyond this rothing 
lad been done, and the exclamations of the 
servants disturbed Dr. Wallace not a little. 
He tamed to Althea with an air of relief. She 
was pale, but quite calm, al h it had been 
an awful shock to her to see handsome, 
strong Woman brought suddenly so low. 

_ “Tall me what to do, if you please,” she 
sid, gently. “I am but a novice, but I am 
villing to fearn,” 

“Tam well assured of that,” he answered, 
kindly, and proceeded to give her some neces- 
siry instructions, to which she listened atten- 
tively. “But,” he added, “should I not send 
in @ qualified nurse? You have not the ap- 
pearance of great strengthh.” 

“No,” “1 Aiton “Lady Mostyn has an 
re og) e prejudice inst. stranger: ; 
and, then, 1 owe her so much, I ghall be giad 
to repay her a little of my debt.” And, having 
dismissed all the servants but Barker, she 
tamed to him again. “ Will you tél me how 


p maped? last I saw my aunt she 
. in perfect health.” 

“But, as a matter of fact, she was not, 
although I think even she was unaware of it. 
it was observed throughout the evening she 
vend distrait, and it was with difficulty she 
Was Induced to dance. Young Lannigan took 
her down to supper, and as he turned to ad- 
dress her he saw her face suddenly change 
and grow purple; then she made a blind move- 
nent forward, and, before he could catch her, 
tad fallen to the . Fortunately, I was 
Present, and all that could be done for her 
was done.” 

“Doctor.” Althea fSietioned, under her 

tah. “ tell me truly, is there any hope?” 

My dear young lady, I camnot say ; I can 
taly suggest, that you allow me to call in Sir 





James Braithe; he is an authority on such 
matters.” : 

“Bring him by all means. We must spare 
no labour and no expense to restore her to 
health, if restoration is possible! And you 
will come early. 
with the first sign of nervousness or fear he 
had detected in manner. 

“T shall be here very early. 
mits of no delay ; but you must remember that 
whilst there is life there is hope, and that we 
will do our best for the patient!” ‘Uhen he 
bowed himself out, and Althea and Barker 
shared the long vigil together. 

Quite early in the day the great physician 
came, accompanied by Dr. Wallace, and a very 
short examination of the patient told him ali 
the truth. He looked pitiful as he joined the 
young girl in the little ante-chamber. 

* Miss Mostyn,” he said, gravely, “I dare 
nat bid you hepe. Her ladyship may he 
months in Tier t condition ; she may, on 
the other hand, live but a few days. But in 
either case I do not think she wil] ever recover 
her réeasonmg faculties. If you wish to send 
for her relatives, do so now, although she can- 
not recognise them.” Then he was gone, and 
Althea went slowly to her aunt’s room. Her 
eyes filled with tears as she looked down upon 
her. Love she could not give her, but with 
all her heart she pitied her. 

“Oh, you poer soul!” she eaid, with a little 
sob, “this is werse than death! I wish I 
could. ‘help Phage There is hardly anything I 
would not do for you now. Poor soul! poor 
soul!” 

She forgot all Lady Mostyn’s cruelty; she 
remembered only that she was stricken down, 
and she bean early and late for her, as she 
might have done for a beloved mother. She 
wrote, ging her few relatives to come to 
her, but they declined on the plea that they 
could not endure to see poor Clarissa so 
changed. 

‘Then she and Barker watched alternately by 
the afflicted woman, and Althea grew : 
with her long vigil and the unwonted confine- 
ment; but Camille’s letters sustained and 
cheered her. He wrote very hopefully. His 
father was angry yet that he had married with- 
out ‘this approval, but he showed some signs 
of relenting, and they could well afford to wait 
until Lady Mostyn’s illness terminated in one 
way or another; his little wife could trust to 
him and be patient. 

So the days and weeks wore by, and there 
was no change in her ladyship's condition 
save that physically she grew weaker. 

Her mind was a total ruin; she knew no 
one; she had even lost all power of speech, 
and many a time Barker wept as she said-— 

“She had better ‘be dead than lie there 
helpless as a log!” 

The season eame once more to an end. All 
the fashionable folks had left town, but the 
Mostyns stayed on, it being impossible to 
remove the invalid in her condition. It was 
an grtecs = fy Pace pa and roe = 
had gradual veloped a warm affection 
Althea, tried to persuade her to take a little 
much-needed rest. 

“You are so pale,” she said, “and are grow- 
ing quite a ow, miss. I promise I'll send 
for you if any change takes place.” But the 

shook her head. f 

“No, Barker ; let me give her my services, 
seeing J cannot give her love. I owe all I 
have to her!” And, gentle as she was, Barker 
could not shake her decision. 

She was glad alterwards that she had been 
80 7 or Relitees bods at er 
passed the last great ad taken place, 
and Clarissa Mostyn had joined the “great 


er ge pe Bp were at —_ com- 
municated with, and they sw own upon 
the house like birds of Did, teonting Althea 
with galling condescension, demanding little 
services of her which she was ill-fitted to 
rform, amd showing ‘her by every look and 
that they considered her an interloper. 


I—I shall be so anxious!” | 


The case ad- } 





The day before the funeral the kindly old 
solicitor called upon the lonely gir), requesting 
a private mterview, greatly to the disgust of 
Mrs. Ridge and her daughters. Althen found 
him waiting her in the library, and as she 
entered he, advancing, met her with out- 
stretched hand, kissing her brow in a fat verly 
fashion. 

‘* My dear,” he said, “F felt I must see you 
to-day, as I would save you all unpleasant 
ness, if possible. Git down here beside me; 
you are lookjny too idl to stand!” and he drew 
her gently to a couch. “J suppose you know 
you are not expected to follow Lady Mostyn 
to her grave?’ . r 

“Mrs. Ridge has made me widerstand that, 
‘Mr. Bennett.” 

“I am glod of that, because it makes what 
I have to say much easier. Dear, through me 
Mr. Fairleigh renews his proposal, Are you 
still averse to the al iance? 

“IT can never marry him,” Althea answered, 
with averted face 

“Very well. I would noi force your inclina- 
tion for worlds ; but I have salina proposal 
to make, not nearly so binding. JI may as well 
tell you, Althea, that Lady Mostyn has made 
not the slightest provision for you. All she 
possessed passes to Mrs. Ridye, with the ex- 
ception of an annuity to Barker. It is a cruel 
will, bat there is no setting it aside. Now, 
you are well aware that my home is a quiet 
one, that I am an eccentric old bachelor ; but 
can you be happy there? I want a house- 
keeper who shall ‘be a daughter too. Will you 
come?” 

“I am very ignorant,” Althea said, with 
grateful tears in her eyes. “J should have 
everything to learn.” 

“That 1s nol the question 
happy with me, child?” 

“Oh, yes; how could I fail to be so when 
you are so good? But, Mr. Bennett, I have 
something else to say. Perhaps you have 
heard that I promisei to marry Monsieur 
Delaunay. When he returns to daim me I 
must go!” 

“T am content. child, to take you on that 
understanding. Young hearts naturally turn 
to young hearts, and nothing would please me 
so well as to see you happily married. Now, 
get. your things together and come with me. 
I wish to spare you all possit¥e annoyance. 
Get Barker to help vou, for I have little time 
to waste. ‘This is a busy day with me.” 

So her tittle store of worldy goods was 
promptly packed. Barker bade her a tearful 
good-bye ; the Ridge family congratulated her 
effusively on her great good fortune, and then 
she turned her back for ever upon them. 

Once safe in Mr. Benneti’s comfortable old- 
fashioned home, she lifted her face to his and 
kissed him with grateful affection. Then she 
said, a little nervously— 

“To-morrow, when you return from the 
funeral, thera is something I murt tell you. I 
will have no secrets from one so good as you 
ate to me.” 

“That’s right, little women. I hate con- 
cealments.of any kind.” 


Could you be 




























CHAPTER IV 

Lady Mostyn wae laid to rest. The will 

had been read, and Mrs. Ridge had acknow- 

ed its propriety. Mr. Bennett returned to 
his house di by ‘her callousness. At 
patting she had eaid to bim— Y 

“You perfectly understand that, Miss Mostyn 
has not the remotest claim en me, and my 
lamented sister evidently thought she hed 
done all that duty demanded, or she would 
have made some ision for her. But I do 
not wish to be hard with the girl, and so I 
should be glad if you would carry this little 
gift to her,” and she carefully counted out two 
guineas in silver. Mr. Bennett quietly pub 
them back again. 

. Mine Maxtyn ig pot in such dreadful straite 
as you imagine, Mrs, Ridge. As my adopted 
hier she will, at least, have the neces- 
saries, if not the Inxuries of life.” And, bow- 
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ing himself out of the irate lady’s presence, he 
went homewards. 

Althea had prepared high tea for him, and 
herself presided at table. Despite her pallor 
and the sombre hue of her dress she looked 
very beautiful, and so Lorrimer Bennett told 
her, <r: 

He ate ily, Mrs, Ridge’s hospitality 
being of the most meagre kind; auu, tl 
dainty repast beng ended, he, seating himself 
by the fire, said-— 

“ Well, my dear, what sort of a day have you 
had? I was sorty to leave you so long 
alone.” 

“It has been a sad day,” Althea answered. 
“T could not help being sorry for*Aunt Cla- 
rissa, and wishing we tad ‘een ‘better 
friends.” ‘Then, after a pause, “Mr. Bennett, 
I would like ¢o tell you my secret now ; and if 
you are angry with me, 1 ean go away with- 
out one thought or feeling of anger in my heart 
against you.” 

Then dhe told him all her simple tale, her 
love for and her secret marriage with Camille 
Delaunay, of his father’s gradual thawing to- 
wards her, and all her hopes and joy to come. 

The solicitor listened gravely. Yn his heart 
he was doubtful of any happy result from 
such a marriage, but he was far too kindly to 
hint so mach. y 

“Tam glad you have made a clean breast of 
the matter, my dear,” he said, kindly. “It 
is best for all concerned that 1 should know 
the truth, and & shall be but doing my duty 
in communicating with Count Delaunay. It 
is but just you should take your rightful posi- 
tion.” 

“ And you are not angry with me, sir?” 
“Could you not substitute guardian for 
that obnexious sir, Althea? Angry! no, 
child. Under your unfortunate ‘circum- 
stances I hardly see what else you could have 
done. I shall ‘be sorry to lose my ward and 
companion, but if it is for your good I shall 
rejoice, Tf have always wished you were my 
own child?” ? , 

“Thank you,” the girl answered, very 
gently. and, crossing over to him, she kissed 
him of her own free will, “J echo your kind 
wish.” ; 

When she had gone to her room, Mr. Ben- 

nett sat down aud wrote Camille, telling him 
that Althea fad confessed all, acav minting 
him with het condition consequent on Lady 
Mostyn’s death, and entreating hima openly to 
claim his young wife. ’ 
_ In due time an answer came—bat not from 
Camille. His letters, though fervent, had 
been less frequent of late. It was Count 
Delaunay who wrote, and in this fashion : 

“Sir,— 

_ “My «on has given me your com- 
munication te do with as ft will. {I know all 
the circumstences of his unfortunate attach- 
ment, and consider that any suffering which 
May accrue to the lady in question is of her 
own working. We are nota rich family, and 
it is necessary my son should marry wealth 
if he woul! support our dignity in a becoming 
tashion. He has assured me that the lady 
who claims to be his wife is of irreproachable 
birth and breeding. So far, so good. But 
she is penniless, and I refuse on-that account 
to admit her into our family circle. I am sur- 
prised that you, being a man of law. should 
not understand the position in which she is 
placed. In England, it is true, 


she is m 
son's lawful wife: . 


01 . in France she has not the 
slightest'-claim upon him, because he was 
under twenty-five when the absurd farce took 
place, and he had not asked or received my 
consent, and consequently is as free ag the 
veriest infant. Trusting you will consider 
this as final, and accept the situation with 
grace, 
“T remain, sir, 
“ Yours etc., 
. oy, “ Deravnay.” 
The little sulicitor sat staring at the hateful 
epistle with wide, blank eyes. Was it true 
Althea was a wife and yet no wife? Had her 








young husbanu ceased to sove her? Could he 
iMr. Bennett) go to her and break the dread- 
ful news? No, a thousand times no. And 
yet how dared he keep her in ignorance’? Soon 
or late he must divuige the truth. It would 
be cruel to keep her im suspense. 

Rising, he went to an adjoining. room, 
where the girl sat playing. 

“My aear,” he said, gently, “I have some- 
thing to show you which t am afraid will 
cause you greatest unhappiness, but it is 
necessary you should know.” 

She rose from the music-stool, trembling 
exceedingly. 

“TY will try to be brave,” 
ingly. “IT will not cry out. 
this dreadful thing.” 

For answer he put the Count’s letter into 
her hand. She read it through without .a 
word, but he saw her grow white and her lips 
quiver. When she had finished she gave it 
back to him with a quick shudder. 

“Camille knows nothing of this. 
me and is the soul of honour! 
what this dreadful man says? 


she said, gasp- 
Tell me what is 


He loves 
But is it trve 
If I am not 


Camiile’s wifé, then what am I?” 

“T do not know until we have been to 
France. There I wiil make all necessary 
searches into their very _ queer laws, and 


Althea, you must help me to fight your 
battle. Oh, you poor child! you poor child ! 


{ dare not bid you be too sanguine, Monsienr 
Delaunay'’s silence seems to condemn him. 


And men are not like women; absence is, as 
a rule, fatal to their love.” 

The girl put her.white hands up to her 
whiter brow. 

“To believe Camille false would be to kill 
me!’ she said, hoarsely. “Eet me keep my 
faith in him so long as [I live! Qh, guardy! 
guardy ! with all my heart I love him! And 
before Heaven’s own altar we swore to be 
loyal husband and wife through all our lives 
to come. I dare not distrust him. I should 
go mad if I did. Tell me what te do. Shall 
{ write him? You well believe he does not 
move in this?” 

“¥ wish I could! T hate to kill faith and 
hope in so young a heart as yours. But, my 
dear, I am afraid—I am afraid.: There is 
ncething we can do but go to France and 
interview your husband and the Count. If 
they are false, as I believe them, we must 
appeal to law.” 

“And what will that avail me if Camille's 
heart is gone from me!” cried. Althea, wildly, 
and with a bitter ery she fell to the ground 
unconscious. 

The lawyer summoned his old housekeeper 
to his assistance as he placed the girl upon a 
couch. 

“Poor child!” ‘he said, under his breath. 
“You tad better far be dead! From your 
birth your life has heen a shadowed one.” 

She lay «so long imsensible they aimost 
thought her dead; and much as Mr. Bennett 
loved her, he felt: he could hardly regret the 
closing of that young life which must now be 
such*a burden to bear. 

But rest was not to be Althea’s portion yet. 
With a quick convulsive shudder she opened 
her eyes, and ‘pressing her hand to ‘her brew, 
asked :—~ 

“ What has happened? What made me faint? 
Ah! IT know, it nl comes back to me now. I 
wish that I were dead !” 

With the honsekeeper’s aid she rose, begging 
she might go to ler own room. 

“You will do nothing rash, dear child?” 
asked Mr. Benneti, anxiously. 

She looked at ‘him with weary eyes. 

“T shall not take iny life if that is what 
you mean,” she said. “TI only want to think 
it all out, to get a little courage, a little 
strength ; and for the rest I leave myself and 
my future wholly in your hands.” 

Iie was half afraid of her calmness, but kiss- 
ing her, he let her go, and did not see her till 
the next morning, when she came doan white 
and heavy-eyed, listless in manner, weary of 
voice. They breakfasted , or rather 
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as 
they made a farce of breakfast; 

Mr. Bennett said :—~ m8 @nd then 
“This ism matter which musi ‘ 
mediate attention ; when can you ican 
ness to leave for France?” 4 

“In an hour’s time if necessary” 
swered feverishly ; “certainty will’ 
cruel as suspense.” © 

“We will cross to-night, then; make all 
needfal errangements, and brace yourself ¢, 
meet the worst ; I dare not bid you hope.” 9 

They left early for Dover, and catching th 
packet, made a quick journey to Calais ; ther 
they halted, Mr. Bennett sceing his charge 
was in great need of rest, and it was not mtil 
the following. day. they proceeded to Pai 
where the Delaunays were for the time resi 
ing, and they went at once to the Qount; 
apartments.” He was in and received then 
with cold courtesy ; he regretted extremely thy 
Mr. Bennett and Miss Mostyn Should consider 
it necesary to rehearse this unpleasant affair, he 
was desolated to think of the needless fatigy 
they ‘had undergone ; for the rest Camille had 
been desperately foolish, and, perhaps, knowing 
the law of his own country with regard to suc) 
marriages as his, not quite so candid uw by 
might have been, Yet the blame was noi 
wholly his ; mademoiselle must pardon him if 
he said that she had behaved in the matter as» 
properly-minded girl would, For her own sake 
let ‘her avoid scandal—she was not harmed jn 
the eyes of the world—she could return to her 
own, country, where doubtless she would find 
otliers to appreciate her youthful charms.” I 
ceased with an airy bow which Althea did no 
heed—she was sitting with down-dropped lids 
and compressed lips—but the solicitor started 
up, saying sternly :— ' 

“Do you realise how great an insult you 
words are to my ward? I tell you, sir, thal 
having begun to act, I shall not rest content 
until this scandalous case is ended. Your an 
deliberately set himself to win this lady's love; 
it was he who — her secretly to unite ber 
self to him—and, by Heaven, he shall not shak 
her off like a light of'love. If there is justice 
in this ‘accarsed country, I will haye it.’ 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you please; but consider the exposure 
and expense.” . 

“My ward has nothing to fear, and th: 
expense I can bear. Will you let me see you 
son—here and now?” 

Impossible! Camille was cut; but if 
Monsieur would leave his address, he [the 
Count) would not fail to place it in his hands 
on his return. He would call or not, as. 
chose—if he were wise he would not call. 

Then Althea rose, and went slowly towards 
the smiling Frenchman; she lifted her eyes y 
the cruel, handsome face, and saw no hint < 
pity there; but she must make one last effort 
on her own behalf. Sah 

“Qh!” she said, in a broken voice, “ds 
not take all hope irom me! You never cit 
know how F have loved and honoured him; ot 
how, for my sake, he said he would bear 
poverty gladly. For hjs sake, those who 
should have been good to me made my life 4 
burden to bear; but I loved him and clung " 
him through all, nothing could shake my . 
legiance; and before High Heaven I am hs 
wife, let men say what they will, Ob, giv 
him back to me—do not have’ this sin upo! 
your conscience !—or if his heart 1s changel 
and holds me no longer dear, at least before 
the world let him justify me. ‘ell ra 
solemnly, as though in the presence of deald 
—<does Camille love me yet? Is it by his 
wish or your command that ‘his has com 

7 ” f 
ee is wee by his wish. Good heaven! wil 
not mademoiselle accept the word of a soldi 
and a gentleman? course, it is hard = 
mademoiselle; but she will in tme forge 
—love is the most fleeting of passions. But ‘ 
any fecompense it was in Camille's powet ™ 
make will induce 
claim——~” oe an 

He got no farther; for the first time ys 
life ‘Mr. Bennett saw Althea stirred by ® 
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wge—sll the fiercer because of its, very 


7 de. 
se will not believe-one word that you have 
spoken. I cannot accept even the oath of one 
who has degraded his. profession, and lost his 
shin 10 ree title of gentleman by 
aempting to ribe & virtuous woman to re- 
jpquish claim to virtue. I will have 
way rights. I will not, meekly submit to dis- 

graco snd’ scorn. If Monsieur Delaunay has 
regard for me, any respect for his name, 

‘ad hin that as he values his happimess, he 
> wij] not refuse to see ne to-night—and in my 

dian's presence, Come,” turning to the 
glicitor, “let us go—this man’s presence is 

ution.” e . . 

“You will hear from me,” said Mr.: Bennett 
io the Count, whq seemed staggered by Al- 
thea’s outburst... - 

Then taking the poor girl’s hand, he led 
her away. Ayes 

The door of an, adjoining salon stood open. 
There were two ladies seated there, engaged in 
some delicate fancy work, the elder, who was 
not more than twenty-three and handsome, 
looked up and laughed as they passed—a 
short, cruel laugh. 

“So thai is Camille’s first choice,” she said, 
“let her keep him if she-can!” The other 
made no answer, but when they had gone 
down a few stairs they -heard sound of 
high-heeled shoes in their wake, and a voice 
that, said— 

"Stay, if you please. I must 5 we to 
you!”. and turning were confronted by the 
younger of the ladies. 

She was tall and angular, and the only 
beauty of her face lay in her dark eyes; she 
put out her hands to Althea. 

“Qh! you poor child!” she said, pitifully. 
“[ heard all that between you and 
my ian, our r was open, Madame 
Bonaire would have it so—and I felt I could 
mot let you go without telling you how sorry I 
am for you, or how ‘useless it is for you to 
fight out this cruel, unequal fight. You do 
mot guess how hard are our laws upon women, 
You have no redress.” 

ae T am his wife!” Althea said, tremb- 
ung. ¢ . 
“In England, yes; but not here!” 
Then Mr. Bennett broke in  quickly— 
“Who is Madame Bonaire’? ” 

“The woman Camille is to marry. \ She is 
rich and beautiful; but she is not a good 
woman. He loves ‘her as men sometimes love 
such women. She has fascinated him, domi- 
nated hig will until it is merged in her own— 
until he cannot rest apart from her ! ” 

“Ah!” The exclamation came © from 
Aithea’s pale lips, and her wild eyes went up 
fo the kind ones above with piteons entreaty 
in their depths. “T can trust you |” she’said, 
simply-asa child. “When you see him you 
will tell him what I say. You will assure him 
that I love him: still, that I am ready to 
pardon his fault against me if he will but do 
i justice——that, being his wife, I will be 
content only when IT have taken my lawful 
position. Say, too, I wait-his coming!” 


“I will give him your message, but I dare- 


wot bid you hope. “Madame Bonaire is not 
aly beautiful, but unscrupulous. She likes 
tr and she loves ‘a title!” 

Who are you, yonng lady, speak 
# ill of your frieed ha Seatlioael Mr Ben- 
nett, who was fast becoming suspicious of 
tverything French, and was almost prepared 
e ae an honest Frenchman could not be 


Pit Angelique Rolande, and Madame 
‘naire is not my friend!” ghe answered, as 

she aed away. ; 
“Tf ever T ‘am reduced to gai 

Hf ever T gain my own 

i ae said Madame, as Angelique en- 
*d the salon, “¥ shall not ask you for refer- 


wont fg character. I heard every word 


berks... a;, CHAPTER V. 
ethaps Camille Delaunay had some linger- 
_ “5 Sense of remorse, perhaps he hoped by an 





interview with Althea to dissuade her from 
her purpose and save himself some ex posure, 
| However that might. be, he granted her re- 
quest for am interview, appearing that: same 
evening at their hotel. He would much have 
preferred SCM her alone, but. Mr. Bennett, 
was resolntp to stay; he did not intend this 
specious Frenehman should cajole Althea into 
2097 which might hurt herself and leave 
im free to work his wicked will; but he 
allowed the girl, as it were, to conduct her 
own case, sitting by in solemn silence. 

As Camille entered she rose, white and 
trembling. He offered his hand with a 
slightly embarrassed air. Althea did not 
take it, bul, looking. steadily. into his eyes, 
asked : pis ¥ 

“Do you rome as my husband?” 

“1 came sé you sent for me,” he 
answered, sullenly. - 

“ And not from any lingering sense of love 
or duty? Lamille, is it true that you are 
false to every vow you made, that you wish 
now to shake me off?” 

“Do vo’ put’the case ‘so unpleasantly, 
Althea, You don’t ‘suppose that when we 
went through a form of marriage I gave one 
thought to ovr ewn laws, or ever intended 
harming you. “For the matter of that, I have 
not hurt you ia the least.. No one knows of 
our folly saye ourselves; no one need ever 
know.” 

“You mean,” she said, in a strange, hard 
voice, “you do not love me any more? You 
do’ not intend to acknowledge me as your 
wife? Is if not so?” 

“You refuses fo see how awkward is my 
position,” he retorted, fretfully. “If I do as 
you wish, my father casts me off; and I can 
not, I will wot go back to the poverty and 
drudgery of my life in England. Evan shonld 
I return with you, I could at any time free 
myself from you by escaping heré, and in that 
case you would be most unfortunately placed. 
And the truth, if you will have it m all its 
bluntness, is—I have ceased to love you.” 

She gave a sharp cry and fell against the 
wall, her hands pressed hard ‘upon her heart. 

Mr. Bennett sprang forwatd with the one 
word, “Scoimdrel!” and but that ,Althea 
roused herself to come hetween the two men, 
blows would have been exe i 

“Stay,” she said, “let there be no violence ; 
and you, Camille, my one time lover, the 
husband I hold se dear, ‘hear me but. a moment. 
You know all that, you were to me, how sub- 
servient L was to your will, You cannot forget 
how persistently you. sought me out in my sor- 
row and my loneliness. Ob! better for me, 
better for me that you had left me solitary all 
my. days, than co have ruined my life, and 
taught me distrust of all that makes.the world 
seem fair, } would haye borne poverty for your 
sake unmurinuringly ; I would have toiled with 
and for you varly and late, never caring how 
mean my labour was, so that we were together, 
as once we heped to be. I used to be. gentle 
and kindly in those days you are so eager to 
forget, -but the knowledge of this dreadful 
wrong you have put upon me has changed me 
suddenly and awfully. I will not submit to 
it ;. your laws shall judge between us, Surely 
no such vile thing can te done in a Christian 
land as to brand an innocent girl with infamy. 
You have heard me; now, I pray you, leave 
me. I hope we shall not meet again until our 
fate is decifed for better or for worse.” 

“Tt will be worse for you,” he said, taking 

his hat; “and even were it possible for 
the decision to be in your favour, do you eup- 
pose I would live with 2 woman who had made 
me ridiculous, and the subject for scandal. 
Sir!” flashing upon the solicitor, “ you are ill- 
advised to further this lady’s wishes. But do 
your worst ; I defy you both !” and then, with- 
out a farewell look or word to his young wife, 
he went out. ‘ 

And ghe flung herself, weeping, into her 

ardian’s arms. 

“Oh! my husband,” she moaned, “my hus- 





hand T loved so truly, I reverenced so fondly, 


| down by his ruthless has 





I wish that I liad died befors 1 know ‘all the 
blacknese of your heart!” 

She moaned and writled in her agony fron 
time to time; but with this awful calamity 
a new naturé seemed born in her, and preséntly 
she recovered her self-control, and with white 
set. face, she said: 

“I desire — my right« now. 
that made my heart glad ie dying, stricken 
, nd; and im time—oh, 
yes, in time—the pain will grow less and less, 
until eves you, who love me, will come to for 
get that I ever suffered because of him.” 

“Heaven grant you may suffer no bitterer 
blow than he to-day has dealt you! Your 
future should be bright to atone for the dread- 
ful past.” 

In the morning Mr. Bennett, went to retain 
& celebrated counsel, from whom he learned the 
trial could not possibly come on for thre 
months 

So leaving matters in his hands, ne returned 
to England with Althea, and the nature. of 
their business was revealed to no one. 

How the poor child bore thot time of sus 
pense she could not tell: She grew paler, 
thinner, more and more depressed as the days 
went by, until Mr. Bennett feared for her life 
and reason. 

The Count Delannay had again offered to 
“recompense Miss Mestyn for “or oe 
feelings, and the supposed injury she had be 
ceived.” To that keiter the solicitor made no 
reply. 

Two days before the trial was to take place 
Mr. Bennett and Althea once more crossed 
the Channel ; and the former went. at once to 
his counsel. 

“My dear eir,” he said, “T am afraid_you 
haven't the faintest chance of suceess. is 
almost a pity you have determmed to go 
throagh with this; if will result in failure.” 

“J shall at least have had the satisfaction of 
unmasking a villain, and my ward can hav 
no further doubt about ‘her position with re 
gard to Camille Delaunay.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“He won't suffer um the least from the ex 
posure, We think nothing ef these things in 
France. A young man’s escapades in this 
direction are treated leniently—it is the gir! 
who suffers. The world’s way, no more.” 

At length the day of trial came. Althea, 
deadly pale, but outwardly composed, created 
some little sensation as she entered the 
crowded court; but hers was not the type of 
beauty to appeal to the volatile French folk, 
Glancing from her to Madame Bonaire, who 
sat fanning herself with a huge red fan, the 
general opinion was that Camille Delaunay 
had every excuse for his infidelity. 

“She was a woman to choose ; 
He had eyes, was a man in his heart,” 

All that followed seemed as a dreain to the 
uhhappy young wife. When she stood up to 
testify the truth of her story her brain was 
in a whirl, her limbs were cold and numb, 
and the faces surrounding were none of them 
distinct save Madame Bonaire’s, with its set 
triumphant, smile. : 

Was that her own voice speaking in such 
muffled, distant tones? What words were 
those she said? And why did the people stare 
and smile amongst themselves as the ¢ase 
went on? 

Why did they laugh when Oamille—once 
her Camille—took her place, and spoke in a 
high, clear tone? His words she could not 
understand for the throbbing of her heart and 
brain. But in a little while Mr. Bennett 
touched her hand, 

“ Althea, yen must try to grasp the meaning 
of the verdic6”’; and, without hesitation, it 
came, pitiless and clear : “ That as the defen- 
dant had married without his father’s consent 
or knowledge, himself being under twenty 
five, and not a naturalised Englishman, the 
ceremony was nul) and void. In France the 
plaintiff had no claim upon him. He was free 
to contract a second alhance.” 
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There was the sound of applause. Then it 
seemed to Althea that ceiling and walls were 
crushing in upon her, that all those smiling 
faces were drawing nearer and nearer in their 
mockery. . 

She gave one foud and awful cry, fell 
fainting into Mr. Bennett’s arms, and as he 
carried her out Camille passed by with 
Madame Bonaire leaning upon his arm. 

When Aithea came to herself she was in her 
own room, and Mr. Bennett was bending over 


r. 

“My child,” he said, “the worst has come. 
Call all your courage to your aid; you will 
need it,” 

She caught his arm. 

“ Kill me,” she said. “I am a disgraced 
woman—bound to him by all the laws we hold 
sacred—-yet I have no claim upon him. Tell 
me what I must do—how I can free myself of 
one I now loathe even as 1 once loved him. 
Oh, if you love me—if, indeed, I am your 
daughter in affection, do with me as Virginius 
did with his outraged child. I cannot bear 
my shame and live!” . 

“Hush! You are talking wildly, and I will 
not hear you. Listen to me. Hardly any of 
our home friends know anything of your 
wretched story. Let us agree to forget it. If 
Camille Delaunay marries Madame Bonaire, 
you can claim your freedom, but I hardly 
think you could bear the publicity which a 
trial at home would entail. Surely you have 
had enough of love and lovers not. to trust 
yourself again to any man’s keeping. Come 
home with me, my daughter, and let it be my 
pleasure te brighten your sad lot.” But he 
spoke to deaf cars—Althea lay baek uncon- 
scious upon her pillows. 

The following day he brought her back to 
England, and there, bowed down by grief and 
sense of shame, she fell ill of a low fever, so 
that for weeks she hovered on the very brink 
of death. 

Very,very slowly she came back to life and 
strength, but not to her old self, Something 
of tenderness and grace had gone from her, 
never to return save under the inilu- 
ence of a happy love. The gentle, trustful 
nature which had never nourished a hard or 
evil thought of anyone, was warped and em- 
bittered, and only to Mr, Bennett was she the 
same kindly aout. 

T£ she could ‘have found some work to do 
she would have found life easier; but the old 
man liked to have her about him, and refused 
to let her go out into the world. 

But think of her position. By the law of 


_ this land she was still a wife; neither free to 


love or wed with any other, whilst the laws 
of France held she had no claim upon the 
man whose name she should have borne. 

Life went heavily by for one long, dreary 
year. it seamed to Althea that she lived cen- 
turies in these twelve months. Her heart 
felt cold amd dead withim her, and she had 
not the least hope of joy to come. 

All the love she had ever felt for Camille 
was dead, killed by his own villainy. She 
heard that he was married to Madame Bon- 
aire, and she heard it with scarce a pang. He 
was not the man she had worshipped—not the 
impossible ideal she had enshrined in her heart, 
of hearts. She turned loathing from him now. 

At the commencement of the second year 
Mr. Bennett, who had long been ailing, was 
compelled to keep his room. “Gradual decay 
of constitution,” said the doctors. He did not 
need them to tell him this. He knew the end 
was near, Taking Althea’s hand in his, he 
said, feebly : 

“Don’t fret for me, dear. 
and [ am wors with work. It is well I should 
give place to the young aud strong, end there 
i8 No one te mourn my loss save you. When 
I am gone, dear child, Heaven will give you 
other friends, and I shall not leave you penni- 
less in a world that bas treated you eo ill.” 

“O, don’t, don't!” she cried, in a passion 


"of tears. “T cannot bear that you should speak 


thus now! What friend can be to me what 


I’m an old man,’ 





you have been? Oh, my more than father, stay 
with me—for in all the world I stand alone!” 

“Poor child! poor chiki! Even I, old and 
weary as Tam, would be content to stay with 
you @ little longer yet, if such a thing might 
be. But the end is near, and there are so many 
things of which 1 would speak with you. [am 
not a rich man, Althea, but I can leave you 
enough to keep you frote want all your days. 

have sunk the bulk of my property in the 
purchase of an annuity for you. It is not much 
—only sixty pounds, but it will stand between 
you and want ; the remainder goes to my faith- 
ful old Morton” (his housekeeper). 

“ You are too to me,” she sobbed, “ and 
I have done nothing to deserve such love for 
you. I have been nothing but a burthen end 
a trouble to you since I entered your house.” 

“No, no,” and one dying hand stole softly 
over the bowed, bright Road, “you have made 
my home brighter for me. But now, whilst 
1 have strength left me to speak, ket me tell 
you how first I came to love-you as my own 
child. pag and years ago = was com- 

tively young, 1 was im great haste to grow 
Fob, “ha I had set my whole heart upon 
one woman, and much as I loved her, I knew 
she would not accept so poor a parti as T then 
was. Sol speculated, and speculated foolishly. 
I saw nothing before me but ruin, and Iwas 
desperate. Tt was then your father accidentally 
discovered my strait, and remen/ re 
fully certain little services I had re: him 
amd your beautiful mother when she was only 
his fiancée, 

“He left me with a few cheering words. 
The next day he returned in company with 
your mother; and half-laughing, half-crying, 
she thrust a little roll of notes inte my R 
praying me to take them as an earnest of their 
friendship. She and your father had seld 
their plate and their few jewels to help 
me in my’ time of need, and through their 
loyal affection I weathered the storm and saved 
my credit. Can you wonder, then, that I turned 
to you with a si § affection, and that but 
for the interference of Lord and Lady Mostyn 
I would have taken ty at once into my home?” 

He lay quiet awhile, and the kneeling girl 
lifted her head to look‘at his peaceful face; 
then she kissed him solemnly and slowly, for 
inexperienced as she was in such matters, she 
ome that death had already set a seal upon 

im. 

And in the night he passed quietly away, and 
once again Althea was left in the world alone ; 
but, thank Heaven, no longer penniless. 

With her small annuity she might even live 
in comfort in some remote country place, but 
this idea was hateful to her. 

She must find work, for in work lay her 
salvation, So she cast about in her own mind 
how to employ her time and such talents as 
Heaven had given her. 

And she was not long in making her choice. 
Through the medium of the dailies 
learned that nurses were needed badly in a 
certain East-end hospital. There was_no re- 
muneration given, the training was rigorous, 
and the patients mostly of the most poor and 
degraded class. 

ere, she thought, lay her work. She had 
suffered, could she not the better pathise 
with suffering? Would not her econ heart 
throb in unison with every broken, weary heart 
appealing for love and pity? 

There was no one in the wide world who 
needed her; ah, then, why not consecrate her 
life to the sick, the sad, the necdy? 

She went to the hospital and interviewed 
the kindly matron, who very much doubted 
her strength to perform the duties she pro- 

ed performing. But examination ved 
Althea less delicate than was sup , and 
so she joined the great band of noble women 
who labour only for others ; and being anxious 
to lose herself utterly to the world, she cast 
aside her old name, and was known only as 
Sister Christine ; and the nom de plume suited 
her spirituelle style of beauty, clad and clung 
about her; and in that place of suffering there 
was no one more beloved than the new sister, 





who had for all a kindly word, a 
And in thie wise Althea found herset | 


OHAPTER YI. 

She lived, in this way for three years, jo 
ing nothing of Camille Delaunay, aN 
days so full of work that she had no time igp 
brooding ovet the past, which, indeed, yi. 
becoming to her like the memory of ay oj 


m. 

The love she had cherished was dead |p 
since, slain by his ruthless hand; and whe 
she thought of him at all, it was no wonje 
how she could have given all her life into his 
hands 


One day a patient.was brought into her wari 
He was of a very different type to any inmate 
there, being magnificently proportioned, and 
bearing the stamp of high breeding on his pale, 
unconscious face. 

“Street accident,” said the house 1, 
briefly. “‘He will need all your care, Ret 
Christine.” 

“How did it happen?” she asked, gently 
assisting to remove the stranger's coat. — 

“Went to save a drunken woman. Better 
have left her alone! Succeeded in throwing 
her out of horse’s reach—went dowa himself! 
He's badly hurt, too. Just overhaul his 
pockets, perhaps we shall find out his 
identity |” 

Sister Christine handed him a catd-case 
which he duly examined. 

“Great Soott! he's Barry 
Arctic explorer, Must communicate at once 
with his friends. He can’t be moved for 
weeks ; but we'll do our best to bring him 
through this. He’s a hero, and men of his 
type are scarce.” 

Anything in the form of heroism appealed 
peculiarly to Sister Christine, and her new 
patient became an object of interest to her 
especially after a little old lady came weeping 
to his bedside, declaring he was her only son, 
aud that her life was bound up in him: She 
turned to the nurse whose sad, sweet face 
encouraged her to speak of all that was in her 
heart, and prayed that no labour might be 
spared to save the strong man brought so low, 
and then she told such stories of his goodness 
and-his-heroism tat the gentle, serious eyes 
of the younger wa \an shone brightly through 
her tears. 

Mrs. Vivian was permitted to visit her son 
daily, and between herself and the Sister there 
grew a great and real friendship. it was days 
before the invalid recovered consciousness, 
and then his recovery was so slow that Sister 
Christine and he had ample time to cultivate 
each other’s acquaintance ; and ske quickly 
learned that the one fault in his character 
was an overweening pride in his race and 
name. ; 

On his part he grew to watch for her coming, 
and his eyes would brighten at her approach, 
his voice would take a new and tenderer tone 
when addressing her; and, among themselves, 
the other nurses smiled, and said Sister 
Christine could marry Barry Vivian when she 
would. No one envied her her fortane, they 
all liked their gentle companion, whose past 
was such @ sealed book to them, and they 
watched with interest for the dénouement they 
felt must come. ; 

And before she guessed the trath berseli, 
Mithea’s heart had gone out to this man whose 
life was one long record of brave and noble 
deeds. It came upon her with a shock that 
he was dear to her, when she heard permission 
given for his removal? What should she do 
with her life when he was gone out of it? And 
was she free to love him—she who scarcely 
knew whether she was a wife or no wife! She 
bowed her head in inexpressible dismay and 
shame, and all that day she went about ¥ th 
so white and. wan a face that the house- 
surgeon himself commented upon tt AS 

“T am glad your holiday begins nest week, 


et 


Vivian, the 
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he said, in 9 kindly tone, “you. are nearly 
, and quite unfit for work.” 
Then little Mrs. Vivian came to take away 


Pork have just heard you are about to have 
cour holiday,” she said ; “my dear, you must 
‘spend it with us. I shall never forget that 
you have helped to «ive me back my boy.” 

* snd Althea was ¢i 7 to go to the beautiful 
eld house by the =t21-ing river; she had had 
no idea that the Vivians were very wealthy 
people, and all she saw whilst with them was 

, revelation to her. She liked to loiter 
ehrough the lofty, lovely rooms, or saunter 
‘generally alone) through the shady alleys, 
over level lawns down to the water-edge. 

Sometimes Mrs, Vivian accompanied her, 
jut more often she stayed in the house with 

who was unfit yet for any exertion. 
And daily Althea’s love for her host increased, 
| qntil she was almost frightened to realise the 
jeight and depth of it. It was not the wild, 
idolatrous worship she had given Camille, it 
was deeper far and more abiding, seeing that 
nothing but death could quench it. Then 
there cathe a night which she would remember 
ss long as she lived, because of its passion 
and pain. She was sitting alone with Barry, 
Yin.’ Vivian “having consented after much 
persuasion, to dine with some friends, and 
suddenly he took her hand in his, and began 
eamestly to tell her how dear she had grown 
to him, and how the one desire of his life 
was to call her wife. And then she would let 
him go no further until she thad told him all 
the truth. Ahi she loved him far too well to 
hide even her miserable secret from him. 

“Let me speak,” she entreated, a little 
wildly. “There is something connected with 
wy past which I dare not hide from you. I 
lore you—oh, yes, with all my heart I love 


you-and it is for you to decide if my ‘ove | 


86 sin, for you to say what my duty is.” 

_ He still held her hand ; through the gather- 
ing darkness she could see the outline of his 
face. That he did not release her, gave her 
courage, and very briefly she told her story. 

She spoke of her early life, its loneliness 
and lovelessness ; of Ler first meeting with 
Camille and her subsequent marriage. The 
hold upon her fingers relaxed ever so little. 
She caught her breath in fear and trembling, 
out she would not break down yet. She spoke 
of the trial in Paris, of the verdict, which was 
4 shame to those who uttered it. 

_ Barry had released her now, and in quiver- 
ing tones, she said,— 

“I de not know if I am a free woman, but 
the law of my country will give me freedom. 
Do you bid me ask for it, do you still wish 
me for your wife?” 

a, > yeas nae yi she could hear 

eating of her own i 
| dl nacre Mh heart, and’ his 
Bn he spoke, his voice was changed. 
» Te giad she could not see his face. 

# ou have been most unfortunate,” he said, 
“ tngth, “and from my heart I pity you 
: “whee love you, but I will not tell you that 

d you free, neither do I ask you to make 
yy to your country’s laws. No woman 
ert and through such @ trial as yours was, 
Fe would be again unscathed by scandal ; 

oy wife raust be above reproach.” 

“er head drooped low, but never a word did 

* sy, and he went on,— 

You should have told me this before you 
oud oc me so wholly yours. You must 
a nown how dear you were growing to 

/ why were you not more mercifal to me?” 

And only her low moans answered him. 
bs ara proud man, and my name is dear 
head con even than you whom once IT 

he call my wife—and so we must part.” 
+ {ted her head a tittle then. 
Vi it be #0,” she said, very humbly. “I 

"@ Tight to complain. I hope you will 


ee y EN Seek 





soon forgive and forget. me; for, as Heaven is 
my witness, I did not mean to hurt you. 

He drew his breath sharply as he bent to 
wards her. 

“Kiss me good-bye,” he said, harshly; 
“you have never kissed me yet,” and just a 
moment, her clinging arms were about his 
neck, her lips pressed to his in that first and 
tast wild kiss; then she was alone. and falling 
on her knees, she prayed for death. 

So a second time she was deserted by the 
man she loved. Not all her beauty, not a 
her sweetness, availed to save her such sorrow 
as few. lives know. 

lf she could have seen into the future, she 
would have learned how Barry Vivian in time 
forgot her, taking to himself a new love with 
no tragic story in her past; and she would 
have seen him happy in his children and his 
home. 

She would have seen Camille reigning in 
his father’s stead, all his early beauty spoiled 
by dissipation, and the misery his wife worked 
out for him by her coquetries and violence. 

But these things were hidden from her. 
She did not guess what long years of toil lay 
between hevand the grave; but she knew that 
no other love would brighten her life, that 
uniil death set her free she should hunger for 
the affection which could never be hers, which 
had failed her in the eleventh hour, and 
had scorned the “ pearl of price” within its 


Alas! poor Althea! she did not blame her 
lover, she never harboured one bitter or angry 
thought against him. 

She accepted his decision with a meekness 
born of despair. She even prayed, in that. 
first hour of her misery, that all good things 
might be his, that no other cloud should ever 
overshadow his days. 

And then as her head drooped lower until 
her chin rested wpon her breast, and the 
eruel tears stung her heavy lids, her poor 
white cheeks, she realised to the full the truth 
of the poet’s words, that 

“Man’s love is « 's life ing 
‘Tis weenie ww ar phd wad Teg ein 
(THe xND.} 
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The Baby 


Since Grace was married two years ago and 
lately has had a small sen to occupy her time, 
her girl friends have not seen as much of her 
as formerly. Milly Forrest, however, passing 
Grace's house about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, runs in for a few minutes. She is met at 
the door by Grace herself. 

Grace: Oh, it’s you, Milly! You'll have to 
come upstairs, if you don’t mind—I'm playing 
with the baby before I put him to bed. You 
just ought to see him! 

Milly (good-naturedly): Of course; J’d like 
to ay Stay him myself. 1 haven’t seen him 
for so long. 

They find the son and heir of the household 
tumbling about the floor on a fur rug, making 
futile grabs at his toes. 

Grace (eurveying him rapturously) : Isn’t he 
the entest thing you ever saw? avve's dar- 
ling! (Makes an ecstatic rush at him.) 

Milly (also on the floor): How he’s grown! 
Why, he is twice as big as the Larcom baby. 
I was there this afternoon at a card party, 
and that’s one reason’ why I stepped in here. 
I thought you'd like to hear about it. All the 
girls were there. 

Grace (gasping): Oh, Milly—did—you see 
that? ‘He turned a somersault—and only eizht 
months old! 

Milly (apologetically): Dear me—I missed 
it. I was looking at that new water-colour. 
Where did you get it? 

Grace (burrowing her head ab the infant) : 
Ketchem, ketchem, rig A he’s 
actually pulling my hair! (Emerges from the 
tangle smiling, and then becomes aware that 
a question is floating around the. atmosphere 
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somewhere.) Oh, excuse me, Milly—did you 
ask me something? 

Milly (politely): It's of no consequence. 
Say, you ought to have been there, Grace. 
They had the loveliest prizes—a bronze lamp 
and a lace boa—and I missed the boa by twu 
points. That horrid Fletcher girl got it. Re- 
member how we caught her cheating in our 
club three years ago? 

Grace (growling fiercely at the baby) : 
a bear, a big black bear, and I’m going to 
you up-up-up. But just with kisses, angel! 
Isn't he sweet, Milly? 

Milly (suddenly aware that she is neglecting 
ber duty): He has such pretty eyes, Grace— 
just like yours. Let him have my muff; maybe 
yell think it’s a kitty. You remember the 
Fletcher girl, don’t you? 

Grace: The darling is trying to purr! Seel 
Pretty pussy! Pretty pussy! Pat the nice 
kitty! Just see him, Milly. 

Milly (with a mechanical smile): Yes; so he 
is. What do you think they had for refresh- 
ments? Ii, seems so strange in the middle of 
the afternoon—no ices, but--— 

Grace (suddenly pensive and pale, sits sur- 
veying the baby, who is clutching handfuls of 
the sable muff, much to Milly’s happiness) : 
Do you know, Milly, sometimes I get so b'ue 
wondering what I shall do when he grows up 
and marries some girl? She'll never appre- 
ciate him and will probably make. his life 
miserable. And T know he’s going to have such 
a sensitive nature—it will crush the best that’s 
in him! (Wipes.a furtive tear.) 

Milly (somewhat bewildered): Oh, really, 
Grace, 1 wouldn’t worry about ‘that now! 
Why—why, he may never get married! I for- 
got to tell you that Bellic and Kate and Theo- 
dora all asked after you and sent their love. 

Grace (still sad): Is that sot But if he 
doesn’t get married—then when he gets old— 
and I am dead—there will be no one to look 
after him. It’s terrible, any way you look at 
it, isn’t it? (Clasps the baby tragically while 
he stuffs the sable down his throat unre- 
proved.) 

Milly (rescuing her muff. Speaks firmly) : 
It’s dreadful—cimply dreadful from every 
point of view. I really must be going, Grace. 
Come and see me when you can. (Departs 
vowing never again to go near Grace, and 
wondering how she can have degenerated into 
such 4 selfish, one-idea sort of a woman, from 
the bright, fascinating girl she used to be. 

Grace (to her husband that evening) : _Inever 
saw anything like the change in Milly Forrest. 
She has become positively dull and hasn’t in 
idea in her head. She used fo be so gy and 
sparkling! I can’t understand it in the least ! 
(Sighs, then goes to look at the baby.) 

ee 
SUCCESS 
Svecess is not for him of folded hands, 

Sitting with slothful limbs beside life's gate, 
Yielding his strength to pleasure's silken bands, 

With ease aiid idleness for bride and mate. 
Nor yet is it for him who takes each hour 

And robs it of such joy as it may hold— 
Then shumbers by the path that leads to power, 

Till age creeps on him thus, and finds him 

old. 


I'ma 


ah 


But rather ie success for him who comes 
Full of high purpose and with soul elate, 
Strong set to riddle out. life's tangled sums— 
passes thes through work's wide opem 


te ; 
Putting aside the weakening foible—ease ; 
Passing his slumbering brother on the way ; 
Treading beneath his feet the lures that please— 
To stand at last where night gives place to 
day! 


Fa nnn 


Customer : “I can’t pay you to-day. You 
see. the shoemaker has just been here, 
and———” Tailor: “Yes, I met him on the 
way up, and he said you'd put him off because 
you'd got to pay the tailor to-day. So here's 
your bill, sir.” 
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Gleanings 


Evervrarnc is free when it is given away, 
except a bride. ' 

A MAN may be lantern-jawed and yet his face 
nray never light up. 

Wurw' the Custom-house officer may be a 
seiver, he is not necessarily’ Roman. 


-A Grant Oncuap.--The largest orchard in 
the world has been found in the United States. 
Thies orchard, at Lebanon, Missouri, is 2,300 
acres in size, and contains 138,000 trees. More 
than a million dollars. worth of apples are 
grown each year; its harvesting oys hun- 
dreds of men, women, and; boys, while its 
marketing requires many entire freight trains. 
Apple-growing: has been brouglt to an exact 
science, and dlaborate experiments are con- 
stantly being tried. . The: care,of the- trees 
occupies the entire time of a large corps of 
skied horticulturists, for each vaniety : of 
apple is watebed by a specialist and his staff. 
Other experts are employed .in the experi- 


mental work, and still more in the supervision } 


of packing and shipping. An elaborate system 
of sorting and careful methods of putting up 
the fruit help to give it the highest possible 
market value. » 

Tac Srarn ‘Nearest rae Eartu.--It is a 
common belief that the brightest stars are 
those nearest the earth. But there is im truth 
no such simple connection, between brightness 
and distance. Sir Robert Ball says that so 
far: as astronomers have yet learned, the 
star which ies closest to the earth is the 
brightest gem in the constellation of the Cen- 
taur. . The telescope shows the object to con- 
sist. of a pair of magnificent suns, slowly re- 
volving each round the other, and the pair 
is itself animated 
through the heavens. Look up to-night te- 
of twinkling pomts which delight our eyes, 
there ave many so far off, continues Sir 
Robert, that if. after the Battle of Waterloo 
had been won, the news had been immediately 
telegraphed to these stella depths, the mes- 
sage would not yet have been received there, 
notwithstanding that for the greater part of a 
wantury it had been flashing along ‘with that 


jightmng velocity which would carry it seven | 


times round the earth in the interval between 
two ticks of a clock. 

_ An Unosteyratiocs Krxe.—Besides King 
Edward, another sovereign, one of the comic 
opera sort, rules within the British Isles. His 
kingdom is Bardsey Island, situated three 
miles south of the Carnarvonshire peninsula in 
Wales, where he rules with autocratic sway. 
The inhabitants number seventy-seven, includ- 
ing the king and queen, the former being the 
carect descendant of a long line of monarchs 
who have reizned in the island from time im- 
memorial. The language spoken is an archaic 
form of We'sh. and is totally unintelligible to 
the people on the mainland. In the intervals 
betweca regal duties, the king acts as doctor, 
schoolmaster, ant registrar of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and does not consider him- 
self too important to dig potatoes and gather 
crabs when occasion requires. He owes no 
allegiance to England, and consequently pays 
no taxes: ‘The people live on home-grown 
barley bread, butier and milk, while the rocks 
afford an inexhaustible supp'y of crabs and 
lobsters, which they are gled to retail ‘to the 
wandering stranger for the small sum of one 
penny each. They “now nothing of the out- 
side world, as newspapers never penetrate to 
their isolated kingdom. The area of the island 
is about three hundred and seventy acres, and 
on the south-east, side there is a small harbour 
which will admit Vessels of about forty-five 
tons. In the quaint cottages many exmuisite 
examples of old We'sh carving are to be found, 
ang the beautifal ruins of the Abbey of St. 
Mary are of particular interest to the anti- 
quarian. 





by a grand movement | 
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A man’s sins are hig creditors, and, like 
them, they are sure to find him,out. a 

A poe will stick to his drunken master, but 
he will not drink whisky with him. 


Ir you don’t want to be robbed of your good 
name, do not have it painted on, your 
umbrella. 


Sizr or THE Foot.—-A well-proportioned foot 
should be as long as the ulna, or chief bone of 
the forearm—that is, from the small head of 
the bone to be seen at the wrist to the point of 
the elbow should be the length of the foot. 
Where the forearm is too short the foot. will 
be found to be also too short; where this is teo 
Jong the foot will be too long. Most, people 
are surprised that the foot should be as long as 
the forearm, and are inclined to dispute the fact 
till they prove it-by experiment ; but an experi- 
ment will ‘easily show that a straight’ line 
drawn one point to another will appear_a great 
deal longer than the same space filled by a line 
divided into curves. 


Ports on Bicyere Rapine.—Nothing is 
more dangerous than riding with the saddle- 
post too high. The correct length of reach 
can easily be tested by sitting upright on the 
saddle with one pedal down atvits Jowest 
point. With the leg straight the arch of the 
foot under the instep should rest naturally on 
the pedal—that is, without leaning the body 
over to lengthen the reach, nor bending. the 
knee to shorten it. It is important that. the 
saddle be adjusted far enough forward so thai 
one sits directly over his work ;~ nothing is 
more tiring than riding a bicycle with the 
saddle too far back or too low. In either case 
the knees bend too much and the muscles of 
the legs soon become exhansted. If the saddle 
is too far back, it is necessary to lean forward 


in the ungraceful and injurious position of the 
wards the heavens, and among the thousands — 


“ scorcher.” 


Aut Vermin Snatt Dir.—The plague’ of 
rats that has come upon the unfortunate trades- 
men near the Clare Market owing to the. im- 
provement scheme of the London County Coun- 
cil reminds us.of the story of how the police of 
Kobe acted on one rat-killing oceasion. To 
destroy the rats poison was distributed among 
the citizens. A very prominent man of Kobe, 
and a political leader of some note, on the day 
after the distribution was made, called at the 
office of the “Kohe Chronicle” and lodged a 
complaint to the effect that he bad been grossly 
insulted by the police. According te his ac- 
count, a polic® officer on the foregoing day had 
walked into his dwelling, and without a word 
handed him a package marked “ Arsenic.” 
“ What is that?” asked he. “ That's for. you,” 
answered the officer.’ “For me?” “ Yes—for 
—you,” repeated the policeman, pausing after 
each ‘word to emphasise it. ‘The order ha 
gone forth that all vermin shall die.” : 


Qusu ox THE ANctentTs.—Lineal descendants 
of the bronze axe of remote Celestial ancestors 
are the little brass cash, the Chinese coins, Here 
is how this curious pedigree first worked itself 
out. In early times, before coin was invented, 
barter was usually conducted between producer 
ami consumer with metal implements, as it 
is in Central Africa at the -present day. 
At first, the Chinese in that unsoplKsticated age 
were content to use real hatchets for this com- 
mercial purpose, but after a time, with the 
profound mercantile instinct of their race,.- it 
occured to some of them that when a man 
wanted half a hatchet’s worth of goods he 
might as well pay for them with half a hatchet. 
As it would bea pity to spoil a good working 
implement by cutting it in two, the worthy 
Ah Sin ingeniously compromised the matter 
by making thin hatchets of the usual size 
and shape, but far too slender for practical 
usage. By so déing he invented ooin, and, 
what is more, he invented it far earlier than the 
claimants to that proud distinction, the Lydians, 
whose electrum staters were first struck in the 
seventeenth century B.C. 
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Hunprep Years Aco.—The, rom 


progress which has been made in Tespect. oj 
the cleansing of cities during the last, centyr, 
may be understood when it is stated that 
hundred an ago the. cleansing staf if th. 
tity of Glasgow consisted of twelve pole 
men, who left their beats for four hows re, 
week in order to sweep the-jtreeis. ‘At the 
pee time the staff number 1,350, ahd ove 
horses are employed, while last year the 
uantity of material dealt with was abou: 
400,000 tons, giving a daily average of 1.25 
tons. ’ 


Waxtep, Inventors.—This is an age o! 
inventions, yet many needs remain unpr: 
vided for. For instance, that a music Jea 
turner would prove a boon and a blessing no 
one who has ever tried to continue playing ap 
instrament. and to turn over # lexf ut one and 
the same time will deny, although such an 
invention might not be ‘popular with th 
youths who delight in serving fair musicians 
A machine to scrub floors,''teo, would be a 
pee saving of Jabour, and ‘should not be 

yond the invention’ of some ‘great mind. 
Among other inventions which would be 1. 
ceived with open arms is ‘a wall-papering 
toachine, an ojl-can that will not: explode, an 
envelope ‘that cannot be opened without: de 
struction, and a combined and infallible win 
dow-lock and burglar alarm. For the inyen- 
tor of any of these fame and. fortune await. 


OnrrenTaL CourTesy.—Quite recevily a com 
pany of Japanese, a baron and baroness, wit! 
their suite, visited the United States for th 
study of certain commercial conditions, soy: 
the Youth’s Companion. They were shor! 
swarthy, plain of feature, as we count plain 
ness, save for one extremely pretty youn 
woman, But they had the mariners of great 
nobles. They were gentle of bearing, con- 
siderate of the claims and the pleasures of 
others, low-voiced, unconscious—or seemingly 
unconscious—of rude stares or noisy comment 
Their courtesy among themselyes was beauti 
ful to watch. It was noticeable that the radian! 
girl was not more devotedly attended by th 
men than were the middle-aged women, who ha! 
not the slightest pretension to beauty. Among 
the crowd of loud-speaking, pushing, sel 
Satistied«<lwellers in this Western Hemisphe: 
this little group of Hasterners were like som 
white, still bloom of,one of their own exqui 
sitely blossomihg trees—the final product of 
ages on ages of the cultivation that forgets 
nothing, omits nothing that. may enhanee the 
charm of social life and intercourse. 


Tarr Hiv Tuer Krrs.—Among the engag 
ing ways of the etérnal feminine is the. pro 
(pensity to lock things up and hide the keys. 
And how it does exasperate their husbands! 
Take the case of an amiable young woman wi 
carefully fastened her better-half's evening 
dothes in his sit case, the key to this 
in the bureau, locked the drawer and prompti; 
lost its key. This was ammoying, to be sur. 
especially asthe man in question had but hall 
an hour to dress sar, be to the house of the 
friend who had. invited him to a very smar 
dinner party. There is only one valid reaso 
for being late at a dinner—if a member of ones 
family falls‘dead. he is exeused ; otherwise not. 
Imagine the feelings of this martyr, then, whe 
had to break the suit case, and even ther 
arrived at his boat's house after the soup bed 
been taken off. Another wife’s favourite bid 
ing place for the key of the silver chest was 
in the pocket of her husband’s seldom-ased 
hunting clothes, He did.go off.on a hunting 
expedition last winter, however, carryiag 
the key with him, unwittingly, of course. 
and the way that the family had t 
borrow forks and s 9 when company arrive’ 
unexpectedly at the house is still told row? 
that neighbourhood. The fact is the averag® 
woman has no use for a key. She would rather 
hide things than lock them up. She has a 
chain to carry her keya on, and the key basket 
has gone out of fashion. 
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Facetiz 


War is » little boy learning the alphabet 

ke a postage stamp? Because he gets stuck 
on the letters. 

Oup GentieMaN: “Mother, is that our 
dwughter singing so badly, or is it the dog 
howling so sweetly?” 

Ir is said that short, dumpy people are more 
humorous than long, lank folks, on the ground 
that brevity is the soul of wit. 

A surewD confectioner, bas taught his partot 
wo my “Pretty creature” to every lady who 

nters wus shop, and his business is rapidly 
inereas Dg. 

“Ox, you are a very clever man.” “So! 
then you bave read my last book?” “ Yes; 
but for all that I hold to the opinion I had 
hefore of you.” 

Tue is always represented carrying a 
scythe, and we suppose he will continue to 
earry this primitive agricultural implement 
antil time shall be no mower. 

“You say the chicken soup isn’t good? 
Why, I told the cook how to make it. Per- 
naps she didn't catch the idea.” No, 1 think 
it was the chicken she didn’t catch.” 


Cesromer (getting -his hair cut): “Didn't 
you nip off a piece of the ear then?” Barber 
ireassuringly): “‘ Yes, milor’, a small piece, 
but not ‘nough to affect de hearin’.” 


Frenp (to amateur artist): “I suppose 
you'll. give up painting when you marry.” 
Amateur: “Oh, no! It'll be so convenient. 
and economical when we have to make wed- 
ding presents.” 

A tirtLe boy went to his first tea-party when 
four years and three months old. Upon his 
hostess asking him how he liked this tea, he 
replied: “It is very nice, but it tastes very 
much of the water.” 


Country Cousin :“ What are them things, 
Tom?” Town Cousin: “'Yhose are finger 
glasses.” What for?” To rinse your fin- 
gers when you've finished eating.” “But I 
don't eat with my fingers!” 

Jones asked his wife: “Why is a husband 
like dough?” He expected she would give it 
up, and was going to tell her it was because a 
woman needs him; but she said it was because 
it was hard to get off her hands. 


It is said that a baby can wear out a pair of 
kad shoes in twenty-four hours, This is pretty 
fast work, but an ordinary baby can do teach 
better. It can wear out the patience of an 
average bachelor in about seven minutes. 


Ws know of. beautiful gir) who would 
prove a capital speculation for a fortune- 
tuater of the right sort. Her voice is of, 
silver, her hair of gold, her teeth of pearl, her 
cheeks of rubies, and her eyes of diamonds. 


“A Maonrrtcent work, his latest story, you 
say!” “Magnificent! Why, it’s the finest 
‘tory that has been published this century.” 
“Indeed? What's the general idea?” “Ch, 
lf moroceo, gold or uncut edges, cloth edi- 
ton, finished in four colours, and illuminated 
pages to every chapter.” 


A PoruLar clergyman was greatly bored 
& lady who admired him Bt wan’ scl 
“Oh, my dear Mr. X.,” said she, one Sunday 
“iternoon, “there isn’t any harm in one loving 
"es pastor, is there?” “Certainly | not, 
madame,” replied the worthy cleric, “not the 
‘east in the world, so long as the feeling is 
not reciprocated.” 
Lirtie Buty, who was about four years old, 
ter waiting for his lunch @ good while with 
commendable patience, said: “Mamma, ma 
T hove some sardines and bread?” ‘To whic 
te fond imother replied: “ Not now, Billy. 
Wait until I am ready to give them to you.” 
matt ma, it’¢ me who's gry, not you.” 
the poor little fellow’s eyes filled’ with 
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“Taree minutes for dinner!” cried the 
railroad porter. “Thank heaven!” exclaimed 
@ passenger. “The last timé 1 was here it 
was three dollars!” 

Hicks: “Bjackson is pretty extravagant, 
isn’t he?” Wicks: “Extravagant! I should 
say. he was. Why, I’ve even known him to 
buy things at auctions.” 

Bertie : “Would you be sorry to hear that 
I am going to marry Edith?” Rose: “ In- 
deed should.” Bertie: “Why?” Rose: 
“ Because | really like Edith.” 

Mrs. Waysack :“ Such a man as you don’t 
deserve to have a wife.” Mr, Wayback : 
“Exactly, M’ria. I’ve wondered for years 
what I have ever done to deserve this.” 

First NeicHrovr (savagely): “ Why 
don’t you stop that confounded aog barking 
so at night?” Second Ditto: “Why don't 
you go to sleep, then you wouldn’t hear it?” 

Macistxate (to plaintiff with dump on his 
head): “If your wife threw a flatiron ai you, 
why didti’t you dodge?” Plaintiff: “1 did, 
your honour, and that’s how 1 come to get 
hit.” 





“Bress makes it a rule never to give his | 


seat in a crowded car to a young woman.” 
“How about the elderly ones?” “Oh, he’s 
too polite to intimate that any woman is 


elderly.” 


He: “You women are forever discussing | 


the. bad points of your neighbours. If you 
were to gossip about their good points it 
would be more edifying.” She: “Perhaps so, 
but- who would listen to.us?” 

Tus Wat Sue Sxrrixep I7.—‘ So you have 
broken off with Mr. Smith,” said Maud. 
“Well, I never could make him out.” “I found 
him a good deal of a conundrum myself,” re 
plied Clara, “so I gave him up.” 

“You. seem to have lost interest in te 
mothers’ meetings,” suggested the woman who 
aimed to make the world better. ‘Oh, no,” 
replied the young matron, who had been a 
regular attendant for some time. “I haven't 
lost interest in them, but-I’m a real and not 
merely a theoretical mother, now, and I 
haven't time to go.” ° 

A pisaprorntrpfish pedler was belabouring 
his slow but patient horse in a street the other 
day, and calling out his wares at intervals, 
as: “ Herrin’/ herrin’, fresh herrin’.” A tender 
hearted lady, seeing the act of cruelty to the 
horse, called out sternly from an upper win- 
dow: “Have you no mercy?” “No, mum,” 
was the reply ; “ nothin’ but herrin’.” 


Two oy a Kinp.—A man strolled into a 
fashionable church just before the service 
began. The sexton followed him up, and tap- 
ping him on the shoulder and pointing to a 
small cur that had followed him into the 
eacred edifice, said: “ Dogs are not admitted.” 
“That's not my dog,” replied the visitor. 
“But he follows yvou% “Well, so do you.” 
The sexton growled, and removed the dog with 
wanecessary violence. 

A GENTLEMAN from Manchester, whe came 
to London not long since, had a commission 
from a lady to her brother, which he was 
anxious to out at once. “ Where will I 
find Mr. B., we is in the grocery business?” 
he asked of a Cockney. “There are two 
brothers of that name, both in tle -grovcery 
business in Kensington?’ was the reply. 
“Which do you wish to see.” “I mean the 
one that has a sister in Manchester.” 


A MAN going home from his work at a late 
hour in the night saw that the ocevpants of a 
house standing flush with the street had left a 
window up, and he decided to warn them and 
prevent a burglary. Putting his head into 
the window, he called A . aay oe Gees 

p——” That was.all he said. A whole pai 
OG wer struck him in the face; and as he 
staggered back’ a. woman sghrieked © out: 
“Didn't ¥. tell you what you'd get if you 
wasn't home by nine o’clock?” 


| him a good-night kiss. 





i doctor 


short, but it doesn’t seem so 
fellow is waiting for an overdue train 
» ® country railway station. 


LIFE is very 


when a 


| 
| 
1s 
| 
' 
| 


“SEVERAL unportant steps quickly taken, 
murmured the young man when girl's 
helped him down the front-door step: 
“Does your dog like 
(reassuringly): “ Yes, 
Towser never refused to eat one 


tather 

Tramp (to farmer): 
strangers?” Farme 
come on; 
yet.’ 
J 

Ronny: “ How did the Sphinx get the credit 
fox being so wise, papa?” Mr. Norris: “ By 
keeping his mouth shut for three thousand 
years. ‘ 

TE man who feels around in the 
a door and 


dark for 
gets an arm on each side of it, 
occupies the time of a recording angel fully 
five minutes. 

Customer (in a restaurant): “See 
waiter, I’ve found a button in this salad.” 
Waiter: “That is all right, six; it is part of 
the dressing.’ 

“Some folks;” said Uncle Eben, “is so 
anxious "bout de future dat dey sits aroun’ 
worryin’ an’ lets de present get clean past, 
wif nuffin’ dene.” 


“y 


MiIzPAH 


here, 


,» she whispered, gaily, as she gave 
* Yes, of course I do,” 
he blurted, ‘“‘and I hope I'll miss pa every 
time I come here this winter.” 

SemEnopy says—and nobody will doubt the 
truth of the statement--that it is a great deal 
better to say less*than half what you think 
than to think only half what you say. 

A MINISTER, in visiting the house of a man 
who was somewhat of a tippler, cautioned bim 
about drink. All the answer the man gave 
was that the doctor allowed it to him. “Well,” 
said the minister, “ has it done you any good?’ 
“TJ fancy it has,” answered the man; “for I 
got a keg of it a@ week ago, and I could hardly 
lift it, and now I can carry it round the 
room.” 

A youNG MAN having preached for Dr. Ed- 
monds one day, was anxious to get a word of 
applause for his labour of love. The 
owever, did not introduce the subject, 
and his younger brother was obliged to bait 
the hook for him. “JI hope, sir, I did not 
weary your people by the length of my sermen 
to-day?” “No, sir, not at all; nor by the 
depth either.”’ The young man was silent. 

Doverx Joxrs.—-It is related of the late 
Shirley Brooks that he had at one tame a very 
favourite pig, who, alas, went the way of ail 
pigs, and was converted into bacon. Brooks 
sent some of the delicacy to a friend, with a 
note as follows :—“ His end was peace, and I 
send you a piece of his end.” The joke was * 
related to @ Scotchman, who laughed very 
heartily, and shortly afterwards, having ccci- 
sion to kill a pig of his own, sent some to 4 
relative with the remark:—‘“His end was 
peace, and I send you a piece of the pig. 
And he wondered why nobody saw the joke. 


Kyocgep Ovr sy tan Licuryma.—Durirg 
a recent rain storm two negroes met in the 
road, and as they had been quarelling wit. 
one another, thought they would settle their 
differences there. A large tree stood close by, 
and one of the darkeys pulled off his coat and 
went to the tree to put it down. Just then 
lightning struck the tree, ran down it, ars 
knocked the negro over. The other one, think- 
ing that he was killed, started off, but th» 
fallen darkey jumped up and yelled; “Yor 
took ‘vantage and hit me wid er rock. Try * 
ergin; I’se ready now.” ‘The other darkey 
only pointed to the tree, saying: “I'se got 
enough of you. If lightning can’t burt yer 
old head, I can’t.” The negro looked at the 
tree, and then looked for his coat; but ithad . 
disappeared and he has never found it, Now 
he'll walk two miles before he'll pass by that 
tree. ‘ 
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By BFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of “ Unseen Fires,” “ Woman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake, etc,, ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TR PHILIP DESMOND was ex- 
tremely disappointed, when he 
called at. the Limes, to find no 
trace of his little witch any- 

peaces) where, He inquired for her al- 
most immediately of Constance, as they saun- 
tered to and fro on thé lawn under the trees. 

“Oh, Kit! I believe she is somewhere in 
the gardens. Shall we try and find her, or is 
it too hot?” 

“J don’t feel the sun,” Sir Philip said, 
frankly. He had travelled in foreign parts so 
mach, heat was nothing to him; “ but it is a 
different thing for you.” 

Ho glanced, as he spoke, at her delicate 
beauty. She certainly was extremely pretty, 
so fair and so gentle. 

The thought passed through his mind that 
she would make a charming wife for some 
man, not for himself. He had no intention of 
marrying and Constance, though he admired 
her, was not altogether sympathetic to him. 
He had a keener sense of interest in her at 
this moment than he had as yet experienced. 

She was so graceful, and he approved of the 
way she wore her hair. Her beauty was of 

the conVéntional stamp that pleased in a mild 
manner, but was not calculated to inspire any 
enthusiasm whatever. 

“T think I see a way out of the difficulty,” 
Constance said, 

She beckoned to a gardener to come across 
the lawn towards them, and then inquired if 
Miss Kit were anywhere to be found. 

“T seo’d her agoin’ through the meadow wi’ 
the young squire, Miss Constance, a good two 
hours agone now or more.” 

Constance dismissed the man with her most 
gracious manner, and then Jaughed :-~ 

“ Ah! 1 see now why she is not here. Some 
wild exenrsien with her inseparable friend, 

oung Obris Hornton,” 

“the buy woo wae at the garden party yes- 
terday and looked so unhappy?” Sir Philip 
said, smiling at his recollection of Chris’s 
melancholy face. 

“The same.” Constance sank into a chair, 
and Sir Philip followed her example and took 
another. “He and Kit are bosom friends, 
have the most mysterious adventures together. 
T don’t know what they will do when they are 
separated.” 

“ And is that inevitable?” Philip Desmond 
could not have well analysed the feeling that 
prompted him to discuss the small events and 
interests of this girl’s life. 

“Oh! T am afraid so. Lady -Hornton has 
set her heert on Chris going to the bar. One 
cannot quite conjecture what the result of this 
is likely to be, for Chris does not strike one as 
a brilliant boy ; but we must make ‘allowances 
for maternal pride |” 

“The most pardonable pride in the world,” 
Sir Philip said, with a smile. ‘“ And so Miss 
Kit is to lose her chum? Poor child! no doubt 
she will suffer % good deal, our early griefs are 
always so hard to bear.” 

“Kit is not such a baby,” Constance ob- 
served. Any one skilled in understanding 
her face would have seen she was fretting 
beneath some annoyance. Indeed, this per- 
sistence with which Sir Philip Desmond 
would discuss Kit was absolutely objectionable 
to Constance, and irritated her almost 
endurance. “She is eighteen or nineteen, I 
almost forget which!” 

“So much!” Sir Philip exclaimed ; “why, I 
took her for a child. She will be coming out 
directly, then, I suppose?” 

Constance bent to rearrange her skirts, her 
cheek flushed a little. 

“ Not immediately.” she answered, and all at 





IT 


tion, “In fact, my mother has determined that 
Kit must have at least one year at a good 
school before she makes her début in the world. 
She really needs it, for she has been given so 
much freedom she has grown. ms almost like a 
wild thing ; aud, you know, Sir Philip,” with a 
pretty assumption of maternity, “how badly 
the world understands unconventionality, and 
how hardly our pvor little Kit would fare if she 
were allowed to mingle with it in her present 
untrammelled mental state!” 

“Why should she go into the world at all? 
Why not keep her young, and pure, and fresh 
all her life? ‘Why let the woth of society eat 
into her wholesome healthy soul?” 

Constance laughed softly, and swayed her 
foot ta and fro. 

“ You object to a farmer husband, Sir Philip. 
I am afraid you are hard to please!” 

He looked round and laughed too. 

“The fact is, Miss Marlowe, I am an old- 
fashioned hulk, and quite behind-the times,--I 
never did care for what the world said, and I 
don’t think I ever shall care. ,1 love nature 
You understand me, I know, although you pro- 
bably don’t agree with me.” 

“Ah! but mdeed I do,’ Constance said, 
quickly and softly, 

She seized on anything that wonld lead the 
conversation on to general subjects, and even- 
tually he skilfully brought round to more per- 
sonal ones. 

She talked on in her gentle miantier,- and 
while she talked she was thinking. 

That suggestion of Kit going to school was 
decidedly very good. It would be the best 
explanation to give’to everyone, and no one 
wouki know the trath. 

She had no very detinite plans as to what 
Kit should really do; but her brain was fertile, 
and something would develop before many 
hours had gone, 

One thing was most certain, that Constance 
was as eager that her cousin should go as that 
cousin was eager to put an end to her life of 
dependence and bitterness. 

Sir Philip sat chatting a long time. It was 
very pleasant out under the s of the old 
trees, with the escent of the limes wafted to 
them on the ‘hot air; and Constance was a 
charming companion... Without being a deep 
thinker in the faintest sense of the word, as a 
matter of fact, indeed, being a woman of the 
most superficia) intellect, she nevertheless had 
some cleverness, and one of her chief claims to 
this lay in the fact that she could disguise her 
lack of knowledge in the most astute way, and 
appear to be something very different to what 
she really was. 

Sir Philip found her an intelliyent and pretty 
person, and by the time he rose to go back to 
the Priory, Constance felt that she had made a 
decided step forward in his good opinion, 

By to-morrow he will have forgotten Kit’s 
very existence. He only remembers her now 
becanse she struck him as being something 
unconventional and picturesque, and pleased 
his artistie-eye. 

Constance could not refrain from a feeling 
of contempt for the eye that could be so easily 
pleased ; but, on the whole, she was more than 
aay with 5 result of Sir Philip’s visit, 
and she sat a long time conjuring v i- 
bilities of the future, f roe er 
She was resolved to accept Lady Sinclair's 
invitation to go to the Priory. 

The opportunities that offered themselves in 
this visit were too good to be allowed to escape 
her. But first ts must arrange something 
about, Kit. 
She sat another hour under the trees, 


mete] 


———= 
‘She had thought out a plan ; and withia 
next twenty-four hours Kit would be wal sh 
from the Limes, and the place that had ben, 
her home for so many years 
' . * * © 


Kit was sitting on the ottoman when hq 
cousin knocked at her door. It was after ie, 
and the moon was shining in through the gmaij 
narrow window. . ¥ 5 

Constance took a seat beside her. 

“I have thought of everytliing—that ig jy 
you are still determined to go, Kit.” 

“I am determined,” the girl anewerg 
quietly. f / 

“Have you said anything to Chris Hop. 
ton’ Constance asked, only, 

It would be very awkward if she wers to 
give forth one story of her cousin's absenr. 
and Chris were to furnish another. 

Kit shook her head. 

“No,” .she answered. 

““ Are ‘you. sure?” 
easily convinced, 

Kit looked at her cousin a Tittle coldly. 

“T have told Chris nothing.” 

Constance made no reply, but unfolded » 
telegram. 

"You have heard me speak of Lady Grave 
Leith—this telegiam is from her. She wrote 
to me the other day, asking me if I knew of 
any girl in the country who would be glad to 
take a situation as a sort of under lady's maid; 
someone to do sewing and that sort of thing. 
I teld her, when I wrote, I would make in 

uiries ; and I was pong to write her again to 
ae. and tell her I could hear nothing whe 
——” Constance stopped, then went on « 
little hurriedly, “I sent her a telegram thie 
afternoon, telling her that if the place was stil] 
vacant, I could: send hér up someone. Her 
answer .is’that she will be glad to receive any 
one I can recommend thoroughly. I did not 
tell her who you were, or let her imagine you 


Constance stopped again. 

Kit had listened in absolute silence, nit 
even moving. 

“Of course,” Constance said, coldly, for the 
girl’s beauty was not to be denied in this 
moment. “Of course, I only put this offer bk 
fore-you. I——” 

“You are very kind,” the young voice war 
full of weariness. “I am much obliged to you, 
Constance.” 

Constance rustled the telegram to and fro 
Now that she had set her mind on Kit’s going 
she was irritated by the girl’s subdued manner 
Perhaps, after a long day, Kit had thought 
over things, and hhad determined to ‘bear with 
her aunt a little longer! If so, Constance wa 
reassured almost immediately. 3 

“Does Lady Grace say she can receive me 
soon?” Kit asked. 

“To-morrow! Here is her telegram, you 
can see for yourself.” ; : 

Kit read the message and gave it back with 
out @ word. 

“You will want some money of course. I 
will lend it to you, and you can repay me OW 
of your salary when you get it,” Constance 
said, generously. “There will be your fare Leg 
town, and you may, perhaps, have to buy some 
things. I don’t know what clothes you have: 
“T have enough for the requirements of « 
housemaid,” Kit said, quietly, and beet 
words annoyed Constance, though 4 Runes . 
the girl’s face set aside the idea that there ws 
any sneer intended in them. Px 
“You must remember, Kit,” she said next 
in her coldest fashion, “that this idea of you 
oing out into the world is your own doing. | 
1ope, if trouble comes of it, you will not f 
get this, and you will not blame me’ 

Kit looked at her cousin. se he 
“J don’t think you need say this, Constance 
f am never likely to blame you. I * 


Constance was noi 








once an idea came to her, a veritable inspira- 


thinking and thinking, and rose at last with 
a ‘clear brow and her miad at rest. 


me ¥ hen 
always be grateful to you for helping me ¥ 
I msi , so badly, and did not know 


where to find it.” 
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“YOU MUST REMEMBER, KIT, THAT THIS IDEA OF YOUR GOING OUT INTO THE WORLD IS YOUR OWN DOING,” SAID CONSTANCE, 


“Then,” Constance said, rising,“ then you 
have decided to go?” 

“Yes, 1 have decided ‘to go.” 

“Shall you tell mamma of your intention?” 

Kit’s face coloured. r 

“I will never willingly see your mother 
again,” she answered, very quietly. 

“Then you leave it to me to tell her?” 

“You may say what you think best.” 

“And what about Chris?” 

“Chris?” 

Kit looked up. . 

“Do you mean to tell him where you are? 
Shall you write to him?” 

Kit shook her head. 

“No,” she said, sorrowfully. “It is all 
over between Chris and mé now. IT shall not 
write to him. There can be nothing in com- 
non between us now”; and then Kit put out 
her hand, “Thank you, Constance. You have 
‘en very good to me, I shall not forget it! 
_ Without you I dow’t know what I should have 
done ; I could not have gone away ; and to live- 
on here after———” She stopped with a shiver. 
‘Ah! it would have been impossible, it would 
have been worse than death. Good-bye, dear 
Constance; from to-day we are no longer 
cousins. I go out of your life. I shail cease to 
be Katherine Marlowe—I shall be ‘simple Kate 
We, a woman earning her bread in ah honest 
but humble fashion. Please let me go away 
very quietly. Say what you like when I am 
gone. I would not, like the trath to be known, 
hot for my sake,” rearing her head, proudly, 
| ‘I shall not be ashamed of my work—but for 
| Your sake and your mother’s! If Aunt Helen 

tys harsh things of me, Constance, tell her I 
4m not ungrateful. I shall always remember 
. 2oW she took me in and gave me a home when 
Iwas alittle child, It is not ingratitude that 
oa me away now-—only the feeling I have 

red on here quite long enough. I am not a 

now, 1 am @ woman, and I do not desire 
tobe a burden te anyone.” 





Constance took the hand offered. The gir'l’s 
absolute dignity, the grace with which she 
bore herself, the quiet acceptance of a fate 
which, though humble, could not humiliate 
her, aroused once again the flame of Constance’s 
narrow, selfish heart. She knew she had 
stooped to gratify the meanest feelings in seek- 
ing such an opening for her cousin as this 
situation as under-maid. There could have 
been some other way had she desired to find it, 
but she.had only one desire, to get rid of Kit, 
and to let her suffer all that was possible in re- 
turn for the “ mauvais quart d’heure” she had 
been, so unconsciously, the cause of giving to 
Constance. 

They parted with that hand-clasp, and a 
few words of arrangement for the morrow. Ih 
Kit had any yesening for alittle womanly sym- 
pethy and affection,-she let none of it appear 
in her face. If she had winced at the proposal 
that Constance had so coldly and calmly la‘d 
before her, she had made no sign. It way not 
the help she would have given had she been in 
Constance’s place. But Kit’s nature was ; hove 
all petty feelings; though she had shrank at 
first from the new life offered to her, she was 
none the less grateful to the hand trac was 
stretched out to draw her away from the misery 
of her present existence. 

It had been very very hard to bear often, 
but mever until this day had Mrs. Marlowe 
let the full bitterness of her dislike nave free 
vent. The sneers that had been often } cinied 
at her dead ts had never taken the form 
of horrible insults till now. Had her aunt ever 
spoken the words before that she had uttered 
this day, Kit would have sought long ago to 
have done that which she was now about to do. 

She sat far into the night, thinking and 
thinking. He face was very sad, and she had 
an ache in her heart that was imexpressible. 
With all her sorrows and shadows in this 
life’she was leaving, there had been joys; her 
friendship with ris, which must end now, 
for ever ; an attachment to one or two animals 





about the place; Hepsie whom, she knew, 
loved in her own rough fashion; and a few 
outside people who had taken an interest in 
her from the very first—to leave these would 
be a wrench. 

In the case of Chris, she hardly dared let. 
herself think of what pain she would suffer ; 
and then, beyond and apart from this, was 
the new world that stretdhed before her. She 
would be free; she would be independent. 
Yes, that was almost a happiness; but who 
could say if she would not meet with even 


. greater sorrow than that she was leaving be- 


hind? 

Her heart was very full ; she had no thought 
of shirking her determination, yet it was Hut. 
wvatural that, as she realised absolutely all that. 
had happened and was happening, she should 
fling herself face forward on the bed, and burst 
inte a passion of tears. 


CHAPTER VilIt 

Constance duly made her appearance at the 
Priory two days later. She excused herself 
from not having immediately accepted Lady 
Sinclair's invitation by reason of her mother’s 
illness. Mires! 

“The fact is,” ehe confided to Lady Sinclair, 
when they were alone for a moment, “there 
was a little quarrel between Kit and mamma, 
and it upset mamma very much. I don’t think 
Kit wanted to go to school; in fact, she said 
so in her own peculiar fashion, which is not. 
the most polished in the world, and the result 
was not plonauna.” ite : 

Lady Sinclair was never particularly m- 
terested in Kit. She had considered her & 
very plain girl, and then had dismissed her 
from bor mind. However; she was in 
now. 

“How annoying! I detest quarrels. And 
what has ame ? has she gone to school?’ 

“Yes: she went yesterday, poor little Kit. 
T am afraid she will not be very happy just at 
first.” 
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“Well, I should think you musi be glad to 
t rid of her,” was Lady Sinclair’s frank con- 
ession. “I know I should be. People with 
ted hair have always got horrid tempers!” 
with that the subject dropped. At 
lunch, however, Lady Simclair suddenly ad- 
dressed Sir Philip. She had a good spice of 
mischief in her nature, and loved to tease 
anyone, 
“So sorry for you, Philip. 
= up your portmanteau. 
eft the neighbourhood! ” 

Constance, never expecting Lady Sinclair 
would give the question of ‘Kit. a second 
thought, coloured a little. 

Sir Philip looked mystified: He had been 
discussing some military question. with Cap- 
tain Montgomery, who hod left his room for 
the first time, and, in fact, was given permis- | 
og take hig departure to town when he 

“ Beauty! What beauty?” he asked Lady 
Sinclair 


You may as well 
Your beauty has 


“Well, you have a good memory! Forgotten 
your red-haired syren already!” 

“Oh!” Sir Philip's face cleared. “ You 
mean Miss Marlowe's little cousin!” 

“That lovely little creature who ‘doctored 
xae so well, gone—aw——~” 

Lady Sinclair broke in suddenly— 

“What! You, too!” 

fe aa Montgomery looked at her in as- 
foni nt. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘you, 
too!” he answered, aruickty, a little nettied, 
for he considered himself a very good judge of 
most things, female beauty, perhaps, most of 
all. “Surely there can be nothing surprising | 
in stating a fact. If Philip’s ond haired syren. | 
is the same as my little nurée, she is abso- | 
lutely one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
«reatures I have ever seen or ever wish to 
seed” 

Lady Sinclair looked at the two men with a 
most comic expression. 

“Well, Constance, evidently there is no | 
place for us in the world!” 

Constance laughed softly. 

“Oh, I am quite sure Captain Montgoméry 
could not have meant anything so unflatteting 
as that, Lena.” 

“Beauty is not confined to one colour. or 
form,” Maurice wnewered, hurriedly, “and I, 
for one, can adraire it in its myriad shapes.” 

“J wash my hands of you both,” Lady Sin- 
clair cried. .“ You are both men of ;very extra- 
ordinary and unnatural taste!” 

Constance was answering Sir Philip— 
“Yes, she has gone to school. <A series of 
circumstances arose which made my mother 
decide on sending her at once. She did not 
want to it was a wrench to her, of course, 
poor child; ‘bui I daresay she will be happy 

very soon.” 

“She has gone abroad?” Sir Philip asked, 
feeling a very slight, vague sensation of disap- 

pointment stirring his heart, a sensation he 
was barely conscious of. Constance looked at 
him with her clear eyes, and answered him 
with a lie— 

“Yes, she has gone to Paris!” 

Captain Montgomery caught the words. 

“o Paris to be finished, and to be spoilt. 
She will never be the same 3 er Lady Sin- 
«lair, you will be ave ‘ shall meet my 

maiden, with the red-hot hair, walking se 
dately in-the park, very trim and very fashion- 
able, all the grace gone out of her lissome 
body, and her long Toake pinned neatly out 
of sight, and—I shall not even look at her a 
second time—I shall probably call her plain!” 

“Poor girl! what a hard fate!” was Lady 

Sinclair's answer, given with unconscious sar- 
«asm; and then the subject of conversation 
was changed, and later m the day Maurice 
was driven to the station and conveyed back 
to town. : 

“ You will be coming up soon,” he said to 
Six Philip, as they . “Oh, you must. 
You can’t vegetate here for ever, you know.” 

“J am perfectly happy,” Sir Philip said, 





such terms of intimacy with Mrs. Montgomery 


.“fogey” only provoked a smile. 


to you; but T must run up for a day or two 
next week. Perhaps you will have’a freé 
night, ud come and eat a bit of dinner with 
Me. 

“TG try,” Captain Montgomery said, and 
then, ag the tram rolled away, he sat back 
and sighed again with relief at the thought 
of being restored to London and all its joys. 

“Shall have to dine with the old boy, I 
suppose,” he said to himself. ‘Good old sort, 
Philip; won't do to let him cut up rough and 
let him think he is being neglected, but it’s 
a nuisance all the same. Got nothing in com- 
mon with a chap, and a bit of a prig, too. 
However, one can’t expect too much from a 
man of his age!” 

Sir Philip walked back to the Priory, and 
was deeply occupied with his thoughts as he 
went. Despite this observations to Maurice 
that he was perfectly hoppy he felt as though 
@ slight spirit of unrest had come upon him 
during the last few days. He was a trifle 
weary of Lady Sinclair’s incessant chatter, and 
of Lord Sinelair’s dreamy, hazy astronomical 
observations. He could not have quite ana- 
lysed his feelings. Maybe it had been the pre- 
sence of Maurice that ‘had worked the slight 
difference. 

Against himself, this sincere affection and 
admiration for the “boy,” tlére would come 
occasionally the thought thet some day he 
would experience not only disappointment, but 
ain and trouble, through this young man. 

© had no cause for such a thought, as has 





already been stated. Maurice Montgomery, 
so-far, had done nothing but win the deepest 
approval from his mother’s friend; still, de- 
spite all this, and the fact that Philip was on 


and her family, he had. to confess he did» not | 
really know Maurice, and these last three days 
at the Priory had given him an insight into 
the young man’s character such as he had never 
had before, and such as did not bring pleasure 
to a natare like his own-—honest, honourable, 
pure, and strong in that purity. 

‘That Maurice should regard him as an old 
Sir Philip 
was the least vain man in the world; but his 
record of -success with the other sex would 
have considerably astonished: and impressed 
Captain Montgomery, could he have known of 
it in its entirety. 

Sir Philip never appeared to care for the 
society of women, and was generally regarded 
as a man who would never relinquish one of 
his bachelor comforts for the uncertain bliss 
of matrimony. 

Sir Philip was not thinking of himself or of 
what opinion Maurice might hold of him as 
he walked along the country ; he was thinking, 
in a dreamy sort of way, that he would do well 
to start: once more on his travels. He had 
been in England quite a long time for lim of 
late—nearly a year--and he had many a spot 
to visit in far-off lands. i 

“There is nothing to keep me,” he thought, 
a little sadly. Gis close ties had been sun- 
dered long ago; he had neither sister nor 
brother ; his title would go to some distant 

in i He gave 


cousin in default of no difect heir. 
a little sigh. His life was, after al!, a lonely 
one, and to a heart so big and full of the milk 
of human kindness as that which he pos- 
sessed there were bound to ‘be moments of 
regret_and longing over the joys denied him. 
By now he might have had tall boys springing 
up around him, girls with tender, clinging 
arms and loving lips to soften the burden of 
life and give him happiness 

Ah. well!- it. was too late to think of that 





now. It might have been in the long ago, if 
& woman's treachery ‘and falseness had not 
turned the light. of the sun to darkness, and 
made all that was beautiful seem miserable, 
distorted, and untrue. 

His mind went back to the past as he 
walked on. Suddenly he recognised the road 
outside the Limes, and the memory of Kit’s 
face came to him. He was a little amused at 





with a smile, “incomprehensible as it seems 








himself for the effect this child had produced 
on him. He was keenly alive to all beanty, 





a os. 
but he was not a retentive 


mah th 


tiewlar DESPeoe 5 he admired ibe be tuty. a 
then forgot it, as a rule; but somehow pe 
face, her eyes—those extraor( nary eee 


not to be torgotten. 

“I shoud lke to have seen her ava — 
was soul written im every cury. op! 
Poor child! I have a sort of 
a her, She will not fi 
gentile or a pretty place. I should Hike;,. ; 
her. But these are the imp anne ot My , 
they give one a pleasant moment even  \. 
thinking them so vainly, but there they nd. 

So, dismissing the future wif} that mer if 
blindness and ignorance that is part ace 
nature, Sir Philip’-passed tie ‘Lin as ir 
walked on more briskly till he reach d os 
Priory lawn, where Constance sai me ae 
patiently for his return, 440, 

me % * ~ * * 

; “And her ladyship desires me to say 
does not approve of the way you do your hu 
You must please brush it sirnight er tee 
wear no curls or fringe. And you must 9). 
ways be dressed by two o'clock in your block 
dress.” Her ladyship is much surprised yo, 
didn’t bring a black gown with you; ‘sy 
always expects that all her maids should we, 
black—it is ‘usually done in good house” 
Here Mrs. Wilson, the housekeeper in sir 
George and Lady Grace Leith’s establishment 
paused, and ran her sharp eye over the girl 
standing before her. She was not at all in. 
pressed with her. She thought Miss Marlow, 
might have sent a more suitable young persin 
than this slender, pale-faced Kate Lowe, “| 
ama afraid you den't know much about you 
work. I forget how long you were in your 
last situation.” : 

Kit almost smiled. 

“T have never been in a situation befor,” 
she answered, quietly 

The housekeeper frowned. The girl’s voice, 
her manner, her general appearance, was de 
cidedly against her m this working woman's 
opinien, 

“Too ucuch of a lady!” she said to herself 
“Shouldn't be surprised if she was born one 
Well, that’s nothing to me. She’s come here 
as maid, and she must do her proper work, or 
else go. I can’t have no fine jadies about the 
place,” Therenpon she spoke more sharp'y 
than before, detwiling this particular and that 
one, and giving’ so many directions, that Kit's 
head fairly ached. 

“ And now you know what you have to do 
to-day ; and this evening you are to go to Miss 
Sybil’s room, and wait up for her till sbe comes 
home, and then you are to unlace her bodice 
and help her to undress ; and please remember 
everything I have told you. And, Lowe,” s 
Kit was moving away, “I think you had 
better put some pomatum on your hair. Her 
ladyship wi'l not, like that starmg colour, J am 
sure.” 

‘Kit went away slowly up the stairs to the 
small room allotted to her for her sewing. 
There was a smile on her lips, but it was 
very sad one, and she had an ache in bet 
heart and in her limbs that made ber very 
weary. 

She had been a week in her new jife; i had 
been a long, miserable week. Ghe bad no! 
known what it would cost her to leave th 

lace she had called home till slie was abso 
Fatety away. ; 

She had the one consolation and satisfac: 
tion of feeling she was no longer an object of 
charity and of her aunt’s bitter, vulgar seom 
But, alas! poor Kit! She had to realise only 
too truly that independence does not always 
mean happiness ; and she felt to-night, a8 he 
toiled up the stairs, that if life were to ™ 
always set in cis ew, she would meet death 

ladly, and without regret. 

: She ‘was not ilksait chante, bat there was 
so much to learn and to bear. The big 
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presentinen; 
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frightened her a little, and the servants, all of 

whom stared at her as though she were 4* 

her had only ‘had interview with the 
6) only | one in’ 7 

mistress of ao hada, in which she could aly 
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eee 
a cold voice, 'w told face; and a 


ty presence, : 
a, 4 was only one daughter. unmarried 
now, and she been away until this day. 
Tonight Kit was to take up her proper duty 
maid to Sybil Leith, rand the child, began 
“4 with neryousness and dread as she 
of this. : 
She was afraid of the girl upon whom she 
was towait ; she wasafraid of everybody. She 
at sewing till late in the afternoon ; then, 
when the bell rang in the servants’ hall for 
ys, she rose to her feet. 

She had half-an-hour in which to havo her 
{ea ; she could neither eat nor drink, She did 
not know whether she was disobeying orders, 
but she determined all at once she must go out 
into the square in front of the large ‘house. 
She was almost suffocated with the close atmo- 
phere; the sum was beating in through the 
yiadows of her room; she was almost faint 
and ill from the elose confinement of the past 
week, she who was wont to live in the air all 
day ,0ng- 

; "pa on the bonnet 
bt her, and the long; straight cloak, and 
sipped quietly down the stairs. 

She avoided ‘the room where the seryants 
wae discussing their tea and scandal, and 
made her way up the area steps, and out into 
the broad street. F ; 

She walked swiftly, and not quite certainly, 
across the road to thé square, and then she 
cult have criéd with disappointment—the 
gate was locked, she could not enter. j 
"She tarned away, and then she canght sight 
of the park stretching beyond the end of a 
sida street. She would go there. 

She walked on, seeing’ nothing, noting no- 
thing, conscious only of a longing to be under 
ihe trees, and to fill her lungs’ with air. She 
was nét frightened by the traffic, for there 
was almost none in this street. AN she saw 
hefore her was the waving branches of the 
trees. 

She passed one or two people—a smart lady 
or twoj-and. some children, and several men. 
Jast as she was crossing the road to enter the 
park, a hansom cab drove by, and a young 

‘ man looked at her in, that unconscious way 
one stares. at: people in a big city. His face 
preserved its unconsciousness for a moment ; 
then Maurice Montgomery put up his stick, 
stopped his cab, and, walking as quickly as his 
lameness would allow, he followed that humble, 
black-robed figure into the park. 

(Fe be continued next week.) 

This story commenced im No, 2,079. Back 

numbers eam be obtained through all News- 


A ALT 

On life is a riddle— 

A wil? game o’ chance, 
Tune up the fiddle 

An’ jom in the dance! 
Bright eyes are winning, 

con ith joy Rs each glance 
ife’s just beginning— 
Join im the dance! 








Cotovrs Insvrrovs. —- Experiments with 
glass of various colours in greenhouses indi- 
cate that nothing is better than plain uncoloured 
glass, With violet-coloured glass the size of 
‘rit was decreased, the quality injured, and 
the earliness retarded, although the number of 
ints was greater. Other colours were inju- 
nous in every way. 

Narvrat Sexzction.—“ Men usually marry 
their opposites,” said Cholly, reflectively. 

: ,” said the old man, a little sur- 
prised at Cholly’s unusual brilliancy. “All 
the married men I know have married mem- 
bers of the opposite sex.” “I mean,” said 
- Choll, “that a tall mam is apt to marry a 
thort woman and vice versa; [ wonder what 
kind of a women I will marry?” And the 


4 man opined that he would be liable to} 


| Many s girl with some sense. 


Mrs. Wilson had | 





Sauls 


Had Anemia from 18 to 26 


SO WHAK SHE COULD NOT WALK! 


BILE BEANS RESTORED HER TO 
PERFECT HEALTH, 


That period when girlhood gives place to 
womanhood is fraught with er; and 
mothers cannot too carefully the health 
of their danghters at this time, when Anwmia 
either seriously weakens or fatally attacks 
over 50 per cent. of girls. Asa cure for this 
insidious disease 8. Forde’s Bile Baans 


! 3 
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are) unequalled. Miss 
Annie Rogers, of the 
Queen’s Head, Beacons- 
field (Berks.), says -— 
“Hight years ago, when 
I was eighteen years old, 
I was in- service, and 
overwork at this import- 
ant period of my life 
brought on anemia. I 
became weak, and was often so dazed that: I 
hardly knew what I was doing, my face was 
pale, I was out of breath with the least effort, 
and I could not eat nourishing food to get up 
my strength. So reduced did I become that I 
was actually too weak to walk to the doctor’s 
surgery! Of course, I could not keep my 
situation, and for a long time I was pile to 
do any work whatever. Frequently I would 
@° so dizzy that I could hardly stand. At 
night my sleep was fitful and unrefreshing, 
and I would waken as tired and worn ont as 
when I retired. So I went on through eight 
long years! 

I am now well and hearty. and I owe my 
recovery solely to Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. 
A few months ago I was induced to try, them, 
and with-every box I have improved until I 
am now quite cured. I firmly believe I owe 
my life to them, and you have my permission 
e. publish my case as a guide to. other 

erers, 


? 


It is cures of this kind, effected when all 
else failed, that have made Bile Beans world- 
famel. For. anemia, biliousness, indigestion, 
liver and kidney troubles, rheumatism, head- 
ache, debility, and all female ailments, 
yes are unequalled. For colds, and childs, 
and as a preventive. of rheumatism, they 
are also most useful. Obtainable from all 
chemists at 1s. 14d. or 28. 9d. per box, or post 


_| free from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 


ss Street, London, E.C., on receipt of 
prices. 


COURAGE. 
ba Tag that man courageous 
Tho seeks the tiger's lair. 
And he that goes to 
Where shells shriek through the air 
Is lauded for his courage 


ttle 


And given praise becauso 
He faces death for glory 
And hungers for applause. 


What of the luckless mortal 
| (Who, bent and pale and ill, 
Sees those he loves go hungry 
Yet hopés and struggles still’ 
Aye, they may be courageous 
die as s do— 
But often there is courage 
In merely living, too, 
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Gems 


How easy it is for one to suggest a sure way 
for some one else to manage a troublesome 
affair. 


Tue boy brags of what he will do when a 
man; when the becomes a man he boasts of 
what he did when a boy. 


Ir you tell the truth, you have infinite 
power supporting you; but if not, you have 
infinite power against you. 

CrkcumsTaNces are beyond. the control of 
man, but his conduct is in his.own power. 
That was one of the wise sayings of Disraeli 

Every one must see and feel that bad 
thoughts ‘quickly ripen in bad actions, and 
that if the latter only are forbidden, and the 
former left free, all morality will soon be at 
end. 

Do. your best loyally and cheerfully and 
suifer yourself. to feel no anxiety or fear- 
Your times are in God’s hand He has 
assigned you your place; He will direct your 
paths ; He will accept your efforts, if they b: 
faithful. 

Hvureiep results are worse than none. We 
must force nothing, but be partakers of the 
divine patience. If there is one thing evident 
m the world’s history, itis that God hastetis 
not. Al) haste implics weakness. Time is 
as cheap as space and matter. 

Poverty is uncomfortable, as I car testify, 
but nine times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen toa young maa is to be tossed over 
board and compelled to sink or swim for. him- 
self. In all my. acquaintance I never knew 
a man to be drowned who.was worth the 
saving 

Every creature is happiest when it is doimg 
what if is made for. When your whole soul 
is full of praise, you have at lust reached the 
goal that your heart is aiming at. Before you 
were trying to do what you were not made to 
do ; -but now you are at home. For the praise 
of God your new nature was fashioned, and it 
finds rest therein. Keep to this work. Do 
not degrade yourself by a less divine employ. 


—a_- 





ATTUNED TO ONE SOUND. 

Everything in Nature has its keynote, and is 
attuned to one particular musical sound. This 
fact can be very easily verified in everyday life. 
Stand near an openpiano and speak in au 
ordinary tone; while speaking you will sud- 
denly hear a string within reverberate. to 
your voice. The tick of a waich, the sound 
of every human voice, the bark of'a dog, the 
mow of a cat, the noise of a wagon, the roll 
of thunder, the fall of rain, the running of 
water—in fact, ¢verything about us cam 
easily be placed Ay an attentive ear on its 
proper musical fiote—one of the sounds of 
the scale. This js a most interesting experi- 
ment, and easily verified. Itsis said that the 
ear can distinguish eleven octaves of sound, 
but as a rule those made by —quick,-shorbt 
vibrations are more easily” conveyed. For. 
instance, the whirr of a locust. makes more 
distinct impression than the sighing of the 
wind through the trees. A whirlwind in ite 
approach is noiseless; it is only when it 
strikes some obstacle that the volume of 
sound becomes terrific to us. Then we re- 
ceive the secondary shorter waves from the 
destruction of the obstacle. Flames are 
notoriously sensitive to sonnd. They will 
bend and flicker, and even respond with ® 
leap of quivering light to a high, shrill sound. 
This ig another interesting experiment. If 
we use a glass tube with a small jet of gas, 
by lowering or raising it to certain points we 
ean cause it to shriek out shrilly or to answer 
sympathetically to its own keynote when 
sung or spoken by the voice. 
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NEARLY LOST. 


SHORT STORY. 

ARION BLOUNT, in he. superb 
blonde beauty, turned d sur- 
veyed her unconscious »*.at from 
heed to foot; and this was what 
she saw: A slight figure sitting 

in the window recess, clothed in some dull, 
grey garb. A plain face, you would have 
said, just as Miss Blount did. Brown hair, 
in childish curls, falling belind her ears; 
brown eyes, or grey, she could scarcely tell 
which, lustreless, unattractive; i fea- 
tures, which would not call forth a second 
glance; complexion fair, but lacking bril- 
diancy and colour; in figure below the medium 
height. 

Just now sitting so listlessly, gazing out 
over the sea, clothed in that dull, grey stuff, 
that seemed to cast a still deadlier pallor over 
her face, Hilda Moss seemed far from beauti- 
ful, or even intéresting. 

Marion turned from the unconscious figure, 
aml passed on to her room; she went straight 
‘te the large mirror, and paused before it. 

“And that plain, dull, awkward thing your 
wival!” she said to the magnificent reflection. 

And the beautiful woman in the mirror 
curved her proud neck and smiled defiantly im 
return, 

She was a striking contrast to Hilda. Tall, 
exquisitely formed, and queenly in carriage ; 
deep, luminous blue eyes, fringed with golden 
lashes; features of perfect regularity; and 
bright, yellow hair, arranged in the beight of 
fashion. Arrayed in light blue silk, elabor- 
ately trimmed, her sea-shell complexion 
rivalled the lily and rose, and her wonderful 
beauty shone at its height. 

In all the crowd at the seaside that season, 
there were mone wlio disputed Miss Blount’s 
claim to belle and star. Lesser lights there 
were in plenty, but all acknowledged her as 
feigning queen. 

Brilliant indeed were her conquests, yet 
down in the depths of that heart, they all were 
as nothing compared with one tender glance 
from Cecil Carter’s dark eyes—Cecil Carter, 
handsome as a Greek statue, brilliant, rich, 
and the much-longed-for but unattainable 
atch of the season, whom mammas angled for 
and girls smiled upon, yet who had at last 
emtered the list of Miss Blount’s admirers. 

In spite of her triumph, Marion Blount was 
fighting with the demon of unrest. ‘I'wo 
nights before, sitting at her open window, she 
had caught a floating scrap of gossip from 
delow. 

Two men walked under her window, and 
one was saying,— 

“Tf Hilda Moss comes next week, I fancy 
we shall see lively times. Carter was clean 
gone with her two years ago, and has never 
looked at a woman since, till this season. I 
hear she’s coming, and if so, I shall watch the 
result with lively interest.” 

“Yes, so shall I,” laughed the other voice. 
“For, fascinating as Queen Marion is, I never 
saw the woman that could hold her-own with 
Hilda.” 

The men passed in out of hearing, and 
Marion sat-hours at the window thinking of 
this unknown rival. 

Never in her life had Miss Blount’s mind 
dwelt upon any other woman as it dwelt upon 
this Hilda Moss—this formidable stranger. 
Two long days of waiting for her rival, and 
then coming from a drive with Lord Lorton, 
she saw him lift his hat, and smile to a figure 
in the window recess, and before she could 
follow his glance they shot by. 

But his lordthip turned to her with his 
blonde face slightly flushed, and asked;— 

“Do you know—that is, have you ever met 
“Miss Moss?” 

Miss Blount’s heart leaped, but she an- 
swered, quietly,—~ 


“No. Why do you ask?” 

“ Ah, T see she has arrived. I did not know 
she had yet come. She is a belle, like your- 
self. fue suits-ail.’ 

Passing .up to ber room. Marion paused on 
the landing, where, seeing but unseen, she 
could command a view of her rival. 

You know what she saw; and passing 
judgment in her own mind, she committed 
that fatal error—undervaluing a rival. 

She made an exquisite toilet that evening, 
and was almost the last to enter the ball-room. 
Leaning upon the arm cf her portly uncle, she 
entered with her h-a. throbbing high and 
her cheeks glowing with excitement. In all 
the assemblage there was no peer to her 
beauty. 

The musitians struck into a glorious waltz 
just after she was seated, and somebody came 
to claim her, but not before she had seen 
Lord Lorton whirl by on the arm of Hilda 
Moss. She was dressed in black grenadine, 
high in the neck and close at the wrists, with 
frills of foamy lace. Her hair was thrown 
back from the full, white forehead, and hung 
from the silver-gemmed long comb in heavy 
curls, scarcely reaching her shoulders. She 
‘was pale and devoid of bloom as when she sat 
in the window recess; but her brown eyes, 
that Miss Blount had deemed “stupid and 
sleepy,” were as luminous as stars. 

“The only decent features in her face!” 
Marion said, mentally, as she gave, her that 
wide, sweeping glance that women of the world 
understand so well how to bestow. 

Cecil Carter came in just as the last strains 
of the waltz died out in sobs. He came over 
to Marion to claim her for the promised 
quadrille. The sets were forming, and he led 
her to their place just as Fred Innes, the young 
millionaire, led Miss Hilda Moss opposite. 

Cecil’s eyes met hers for one moment, and 
they bowed ; and Marion, who took in the ex- 
pression of both faces at one careless glance, 
saw surprise and something like embarrass- 
ment-—she could give it no other name—in his 
eyes, while her face was passive and “ 
fectly stolid,” as Miss Blount chose to term 
it. 

She had never been so brilliant, or Cecil so 
attentive, as on that evening. All her old 
admirers flocked about her save Lord Lorton, 
who hovered about Miss Moss. 

“Tt os or gallant of him!” Marion said, 
mentally, “for ths poor girl would be quite 
neglected but for him!” 

Yet im her heart she felt that Lorton was 
insane enough to really admire “the poor 
little girl,” who left early, and the peer lin- 
gered for a moment after her departure. 

Once during the evening Miss Blount said 
carelessly to il] Carter,-— 

“Our new arrfival is an acquaintance of 
yours, is she not?” and he had -answered 
quite as carelessly: “I met her at the seaside 
two years ago.” 

That night, after she had retired, her aunt 
came into her room for a few moments’ chat 
over the dance. 

She was a tall, grey-eyed woman, this Mrs. 
Blount—fashionable, ‘keen-witted, and, had 
she been of the sterner sex, would have been a 
capital lawyer. 

“Marion,” she said, going straight to the 
point at once, “you want to be on your guard 
against that girl in black. Who is she?” 

Marion opened her blue eyes to-their widest 
extent. 

“Oh, aunt! guard against tha® little dowdy! 
Why, I won't condescend to think of her as a 
vival. She is actually homely. What do you 
mean?” 

Aunt Eleanor’s eyes grew a size smaller. 

“She is anything but a dowdy, and’I warn 
you to beware of her. If you have any game 
you wish to secure, do it speedily, for there is 
danger ahead. What is the girl’s.name?” 

“ Hilda Moss, I-think they call her.” 





“Hiem! Yes, an odd name, like the pos- 
sessor! But remember what I say, for I know 


ens 
more of the world than you do. Gu 
now, and be fresh for to-morrow. Way sleep 
pearl-coloured siik, and crimp your front | 

at dinner.” . oo 

In erimps and peari-coloured silk 
Blount was resplendent that afterng Mis 
the crowded verandah. It was w, ma, t on 
warm, and the ladies were languid ang in . 
esting. ‘Their toilets wore elaborate. when 
for they were never neglected. : tea, 

But suddenly in their midst came a whi. 
vision. Miss Moss, arrayed in fleeey des 
of white, with knots and bows. a aa 
rose-coloured ribbons, her hair in thousand 
tiny curls, held back from the white forehead 
by bands of rose-coloured ribbons, hey cheeks 
crimson, her red mouth smiling, her dar 
eyes wide and sparkling. F r 

‘How cool and radiant she looked in thu 
languid, overdressed company. Every eye 
followed her, Every eur listened to her witt 
sallies and her gay bursts of laughter. sh, 
electrified—she startled all. These sudden 
transtormations, these daring oddities ang 
extremes in dress and manner—herein |ay al! 
Miss Moss’s fascinations, her subtie witchories 
To-day this “poor little girl,” that Miss 
Blount had cal “dowdy” and “stupid” 
and “unattractive,” was the life and light 
of the company. 

Lord Lorton left Marion’s side at one glances 
of Hilda's dark alluring eyes, and half tho 
inen upon thé verandah hovered near her. 
(But Cecil Carter remained im his seat a 
‘Marion’s side, gallantly wielding the fan or 
talking pleasing nonsense. 

“Be never once looked at Hilda,” Miss 
Blount said to her'aunt that night, in the 
privacy of their room. 

But that_lady answered, quietly,— 

“If you want Cecil Carter, 1 have only this 
to say, be expeditious, and do not delay with 
him at all. There is no safety while thet girl 
stays.” 

Marion laughed lightiy, but Aunt Eleanor 
had seen Cecil’s face flush from brow to chin 
that afternoon when Hilda's, band had acciden- 
tally touched his. 

Cecil and Marion rode out together the 
following day, and her aunt whispered, as her 
niece descended,— 

“Give him all possible encouragement to- 
day.” 

In her heart Marion had determined that 
he should propose during that mde. She had 
never looked more beautiful than just then im 
her graceful black ‘habit and hat. Oecil 
Carter’s dark eyes rested upon her in pleased 
admiration, and as they neared the beach, 
something in his face made her heart tremble, 
and he leaned nearer and took her hand. 

“It is coming,” she thought, but just then 
a: blue scarf. fluttered in the breeze and fell 
at his horse’s feet, which reared and plunged 
aside, and just then Hilda Moss, clad in deep 
blue, her eyes mournful and appealing, her 
mouth like a grieved child, swung down from 
her perch and secured her scarf. She had not 
seen the equestrians until the rearing of the 
horses attracted her attention. 

The ride was continued, but Cecil did not 
propose that day. 

There was a brilliant tall that evening, and 
Hilda Moss was the belle of the occasion. _— 

She., had quietly taken the sceptre Miss 
Blount had so long held, and occapied het 
throne, while that lady stepped below her. 

Yet Miss Blount bore her rival’s trivmphs 
right royally. For Cecil lingered still at her 
side, and his manner to Miss Moss, as to all 
ladies save Marion, bespoke polite indifference. 

So the days passed on; Hilda's subile 
changes in mood and manner fascinating, 
bewildering, and enthralling scores of hearts, 
but not Cecil Carter’s. Only Aunt Eleanors 
keen grey eyes saw the flush upon fis mg 
and the glow of his eye. at the sweep % 
Hilda’s robe or the accidental touch of her 





hand. * 
. “He loves her,” she said, mentally, and 
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a the end she will win him over. Poor 
* 1” . 


r Marion was very happy, for she 
ae - through her aunt's gti and 
Ceil’s attentions were proof of his love, _ 
Pown upon the beach one morning, Miss 
Bloant sought out her favourite resort, a 
edaded nook in & mossy rock. Here she 
sattled herself to read. and think, but instead, 
wietly fell asleep. Voices below awoke her-— 


| Joe of which she recognised as that of Cecil 


(arter, He was speaking low but passion- 
ately, and every word reached her ear. 

“| cannot bear this killing coldness—I can- 
not act my part any longer; and you know 
here is no medium place for you and me, 
Hida It is love in its fullest, completest 
form, or icy coldness. We cannot meet upon 
ay half-way ground. I have tried not to 
care for you, have tried to be indifferent ; but 
| love you now as I have loved you for two 
wart, Forget that silly quarrel, dear, as 1 


' “yould forget it, and let us once again be 
friends—lovers.” 


(eil Carter and Marion Blount both waited 
teathlessly for Hilda’s answer. It came. 

' “J leave for Germany six weeks from to-day 
xu Lond Lorton’s wife.” 

“Great Heaven! How-——’ he began, so 
fiercely that Marion shivered in her biding- 
place, but Hilda’s calm tones interrupted. 

Hear me through,” she said, quietly. “I 
came here for the sole purpose of meeting you. 
long ago I repented that foolish quarrel that 
pred us. But you did not seek me for a 
reconciliation, and so 1 sought you. A humili- 

ing confession, but a true one. I thought 
we could both forgive and forget, renew oid 
ties, and be happy again. I have loved you 
al this time—I love you now. But I found 
you cold, reserved, and frigid, to al! but one. 

i tave hoped against hope that you would 
come to me with just one word, that at last 
all would be well. I think you cannot marvel 
tha I finally relinquished my hope. Had you 
come one day Sooner, my answer would have 
teen different. As it is, 1 am Lord Lorton’s 
promised wife, and I have only one word more 
 say—good-bye!” 

fle was a man of honour,and he did not 
plead with ber to. break her promise. But he 
wok her in his arms and kissed her lips just 
mee, and then the two went their separate 
ways. And the angels in heaven never looked 
down upon three more desolate, miserable 
souls than those three upon the beach. 

‘Miss Blount was not visible the remainder 
of that day. She had a severe headache, 
her aunt explained, and would not be down. 
Cecil Carter sent up a message that she heard 
with a heart full of contending emotion. 

“Miss Blount must come down, for I shall 
leave carly in the morning, and should regret 
to go with no word of farewell.” 

So Marion went down, and this was what 
Cecil Carter said to her,— 

“T shall leave early in the morning, and I 
lave something of import to say to you. You 
no dowbt unde I mean. If you 


wil be my wife, I will be all to you that} 


can be. I will not say I offer you the 
first love of my heart, for I have loved before ; 
but all that is past, and I now earnestly desire 
Your hand in marriage. What is your 
aaswer? ” , 
lt was not just the proposal Marion 
been anticipating, and for one moment 
ste wavered. But she loved this man 
with all her heart, and she was tired of flirting 
and coquetting, and after that one irresolate 
mowent,. she put her hand in his, and then 
{ell to sobbing violently. 
‘ Tam weak and nervous this evening,” she 
‘tplained, “and your sudden departure bas 
wnerved me.” 


_ Miter all, it was a strange mingling of 


and happiness this p had 
brought her. She told her aunt of t e engage 
ment that evening. 
Strange,” declared that estimable lady. 


{ 
“T could have fearlessly wagered any amount 
that Hilda Moss would get him away from 
you.” 
” “Well, she didn’t, you see!” was all] 
Marion said in reply. 

They were married in the late autumn, and 
Cecil is so tender and devoted a husband that 
Marion deems her cup of joy full. ; 

Lady Lorton died one year after she crossed | 
the ocean. She was terribly homesick, poor | 
thing, and pined away, until she diced. And | 
it. was better so, 

And the count, who loved his fair bride 
better than any other thing on earth, lost his 
life in an Alpine accident not long after. 


GOOD COMRADES. 


Girls sometimes feel that brothers are a) 
nuisance; but the most troublesome have 
their uses, for when she arrives at years of 
discretion their sister enjoys the advantage of 
knowing and understanding men, and, what 
is more important, is much more companion- 
able to a man than a girl unused to male 
society. There is a give-and-take attitude in 
the girl who has brothers, something more 
than a possible comradeship, and the certain 
knowledge that because a man pays her some 
attention it does not follow that he means 
marriage, or has “serious intentions,” to use | 
| the words which old-fashioned mothers apply | 
under such conditions. The girl, on the other 
hand, who has not had brothers translates 
any civility as having an ulterior motive, 
especially if she is not quite so young as she 
used to be, and hopes to be married, for we 
know “how often the wish is father to the 
thought. Then, anxious that the manshould 
not see that she has any such idea, she at once 
endeavours to hide her thought. To do this 
she adopts an unnatural attitude, and, so far 
from concealing her idea, she shows her hand. 
Undoubtedly, there is a sort of insincerity in 
the education of a girl. If she is going’ out 
to see a friend she has her best dress and | 
her best hat put on even before she has | 
begun to know that there are such things in 
the world as best hats and not best hats. 
Then she is told that she must sit like this, 
and stand like this, and do this, that, and 
the other, and must be sure to speak in suct 
and such a way, and not speak in such and 
such another way, if she is spoken to. All 
this, repeated through the years of growth, 
naturally makes the woman take on a different 
attitude when she meets men, so that she still, 
metaphorically, wears a new hat, starched 
petticoats, and a prim demeanour when she 
js thrown into the society of the “lords of 
creation.” 

Now the girl who is brought up with 
brothers, some older and some younger than 
herself, will have a chance to correct the 
defects of her education. If she has any 
sense she will learn to avoid these faults. 
She will insensibly acquire a pleasant, com- 
panionable manner with men, and she will 
know that they do not like stiff, self-con- 
scious young women. 





























Tue witness was a hard-fisted, resolute yeo 
man with a bristling chin-beard. “Mr. Gig- 
son,” said the attorney for the defence, “are 
you acquainted with the reputation of this 
man for truth and veracity in the neighbour- 
hood in which he lives?” “I reckon I am,” re- 
plied the witness. “I will ask you to state 
what it is.” “ Well, sir, his rep’tation for truth 
ain’t no good. His rep’tation fur vrassity— 


well, that’s diff’runt. me says he does, and 
some siys he don’t.” “ Witness,” interposed 
the judge, “do you know the meaning of vera- 


city?” “IT reckon I do.” “What do you under- 
stand 7% word?” The witness twirled his 
hat in fingers a few moments without re- 
lying. Then he looked up defiantly. “I re 
am to answer that question, Aree he said, 
on. ground that it mi 


” 











Bile Beans and Indigestion 


Mr. John Meggatt, a miner, of Drongam 
(Ayr), suffered from indigestion for eight 
years. Pain after every meal, sleeplessness, 
and gradually decreasing strength were thé 
symptoms. His blood became impoverished 
and when he sustained a cut or bruise in the 


| course of his work, it festered and was bad 


for a long time. He underwent a course of 
Bile Beans and in a few weeks was not like 
the same man! Now, he says, he is in the 
best of health, can enjoy hearty meals, and 
“ig in fine condition.” When he gets 4 
cut or bruise—as miners so often do-it no 
longer festers, but heals rapidly and gives no 
trouble, showing clearly that his blood is 
now in the condition it should be. Dile 
Beans, purely vegetable in composition, are 
nature’s remedy for all liver and digestive 
disorders. They don't merely alleviate; they 
cure ! 











WHAT COULD I DO WITHOUT YOU? 
They tell me, dear wife, *twould be good for 
my health 
To travel through Spain or Peru, 
To tarry in France, and on Italy glance ; 
But how could I go without you? 





They tell me that I might accumulate wealth, 
That riches would surely accrue, 

If I did thus and so; but little they know 
How poor I should be without you. 


They. talk about scenes that have given them 
joy, 
And urge me their beauties to view, 
And I listen and say, “I'll go there some 
day ;” ; 
But I don’t mean to go without you. 


For it’s little I care for the pleasures of life, 
That many with ardour pursue ; 

For exquisite sights, or social delights, 
Unless I can share them with you. 


’Tis nice to. have riches, and lrve at our ease; 
But I'd rather, my dear—-it 1s true 

Be as poor as a rat in poverty’s flat, 
Than live in great style without you. 


Your love is the sunshine that brings me good 
c 
Whenever I’m anxious or blue ; 
And if you should leave me, alas! how I'd 
grieve! 
For what would life be without you? 








Rev. Jossrs Gravety (giving his views on 
the evils, of card-playing during a pastoral 
call); “ As I was saying, I am in doubt——” 
Parrot (interrupting eagerly): “ When you are 
in doubt, play trumps!” And no member of 
that family has been able to account for the 
parrot’s utterance to the satisfaction of the 
pastor 

“How do you do, Miss Brownstone; they 
tell me you have moved out to the conntry—er 
—at what time do the trains run out to your 

lace?” said he. “The trains go three minutes 
ars I can get to the station, and at other 
times during the day,” answered Miss Brown- 
stone, wearily, who had not yet been broken 
in to catch trains. 


“Bos” is an old negro doorkeeper in a col- 
lege, and through long service become part 
of the institution. He is shrewd and quick- 
witted, a ready match for the students who 
joke with him. One day he had burned off 
some of the’dead grass in the college campus, 
when a freshmam came along. “ Well, Bob,’ 
said the freshman, “that g7 is just the 


colour of your face.’ “Yes .a,” said Bob, 
suavely ; “ but dat don’t mat In about three 
weeks it'll be jes’ the colo your face!” 
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+» »GHAPTER, XIX.— (Continued). ‘ 

RS. SHERSTON told'him she was 
to be married in two month’s time, 

and, then: would probably leave 
the country for good. ~ 

, “Why not be married sooner?” 

askedthe doctor; and, though he met with 

no’ encouragement. from the Commissioner, 

Mr. Johnson eagerly embraced the idea. 

Mrs; Sherston objected strongly to this in- 
névation, and smiled contemptuously when the 
doctor grimly asserted that one or ‘more 
attacks of equal violence would be fatal to 
her: daughter. 

“Doctors are always “wrong,” she asserted, 





« 


. Sherston and Winifred both remaining 
neutral,* and Mr. “Johnson becoming more 
earnest in his argwnents, Judith soon saw 
that she could only look to: Mrs.-Sherston for 
assistance ; and experience having taught her 
diplomacy, she approached the matter with 
circumlocution, and instead oi openly agreeing 
with her views, or perstading her to greater 
firmness, rather pretended to be on Mr, Jobn- 
son’s side. 

“Of course, a month one way or the other 
will make very little difference,” she said one 


y- 

“I am afraid you do not understand,” 
stifly. “It would be impossible to arrange 
things properly with only a few weeks to do 
it in. sides, the trousseau would scarcely 
be out.” é 

“ People wil] not expect anything elaborate 
utider the circumstances.” 

“Tt is not what is expected, but what is due 
to our position,” haughtily. 

Naturally very: opinionated and contradic- 
. tory in her moods, there was something im 
Judith’s unconscious superiority that always 
made Mrs. Sherston more than ordinarily de- 
termined to disagree, and it required very 
little opposition from her to make a resolve 
quite ‘i ible. Of this Judith was somehow 
aware, ahd felt a very hypocrite in acting on 
this knowledge. 

“Tt is difficult to manage those things really 
well—in Ind:a almost impossible, I should 
say} no one could blame you for being glad ot 
am excuse for avoiding so much trouble and 


e »” 

This ‘was quite sufficient. Mrs. Sherston 
was really large-hearted as well as fond of 
display, and at the mere hint that it might be 
believed she had. shirked the function, to 
which, indeed, she had» been looking forward, 
on account of such considerations, filled her 
with wrath. She did not answer. Indeed, it 
appeared to her that no words could be suffi- 
crently strong to express proper disgust at the 
possibility of such an aspersion being laid 
opon her character; and Judith, feeling how 
much ‘was at stake, felt terribly anxious at 
her silence. Had she said too much, or per- 
haps the, wrong thing, or by some mischance 
had -her words had an opposite effect to that 
intended? 

They were seated opposite to each other— 
Mrs. Sherston, with knitted brows, staring 
into the empty grate, and Judith’s eyes fixed 
on hers with accumulative compelling power. 

It had flashed into her mind how, one even- 
ing, after dinner, when several strangers were 
present, they had tried thought-reading and 
“willing” with some tolerable, if bon@-fide 
success. 

It was the merest chance whether, granting 
that mental force could compass such ends, 
she herself possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions, but it- was worth trying, at any rate; 
and with her whole heart in the-words, her 
whole soul in the glance that was still directed 
on the unwitting Indy she wished to influence, 


she said over and over again to herself— 





“J will you should not allow the date of the 
marriage to be altered!” 

While she was still repeating the sentence 
perseveringly, Mrs, Sherston got up and went 
out, leaving her quite in the dark as to 
whether her scheme had been successful or no, 

Nor could she gather from what subse- 
quently. passed how it had been decided. No 
one mentioned the matter of their own accord, 
and she had not the heart to question Wini- 
fred. ‘ 

If she had failed in her endeavour, and the 
marriage was to be in Jess than one month 
instead of two, then the letters she had 
written home would be of no avail, and she 
saw ro means of fulfilling her promise. 

As Mr. Sherston- himself had disbelieved 
her story, it was unlikely that anyone else 
would listen to it, unsupported by any proofs 

Even a telegram would do no g now, 
since if would require fuller and more explicit 
explanations then could be given so, and it 
would needa photograph to establish. the 
man Collett’s identity with her friend’s be 
trothed. 

Besides, she had very little money at her 
own disposdl, not having yet received any- 
thing from Mr. Sherston, and not liking to 
remand him that the first quarter’s salary was 
already due. 

The marriage could not be stopped by any 
such vague and unsupported accusation, yet 
what other steps could she take? 

It suddenly struck her that there must be 
some other secret in this man’s life—some- 
thing in which the Commissioner was con- 
cerned, and which urged him to sacrifice his 
danghter to one double her age, who, though 
rumoured very, wealthy, had yet no assured 
position. 

Could it be that Colonel Lea-Creagh’s sus- 
picion contained any truth, that Johnson was 
xt one time in Mr. Sherston’s office ; and had 
there not beep some discréditable circumstance 
a ease of bribery she thought she remem- 
bered it to have been—which had caused him 
to leave the country? 

Colonel Lea-Creagh was evidently not pre- 

red to swear to ‘his identity, and Mrs. 
‘revor had declared there was no resemblance 
whatever between the two. 

There was one other who could, — 
decide the question—the ‘man who had, by his 
own irretrievable act, separated himself from 
his fellows, and who was now hidden away in 
the bazaar at Kanowar. °' 

How could she meet him again? and, sup- 
posing this primary ‘difficulty surmounted, 
would he be willing to afford her the infor- 
mation she needed, seeing that it would ‘pro- 
bably ba .against the interests of his brother 
for him to say what he knew? 

This question seemed'‘a serious one at first, 
but she resolved at least to give her scheme a 
trial. For her own part she had no scruples. 

‘Having formed a strong attachment to 
Winifred, and believing her incapable of figbt- 
ing unaided the odds which were arrayed 
against her, she made up her mind to allow 
nothing to deter her from gaining the victory 
should chance befriend her 

Even if the Commissioner should prove to 
be involved in the disgrace she hoped to bring 
home to Mr. Johnson, she would not hesitate 
one moment, . Winifred should be saved, at all 
hazards, 

No opportunity presenting itself of seeing 
and speaking to Colonel Lea-Creagh, she made 
up her mind to write to him, and after filling 
and destroying several sheets of paper, at last 
despatched the following note :~— 

“Dear Colonel. Lea-Creagh,-Will you do 
me a great kindness? It is most, important 
I should speak to Mr. Sherston’s brother—the 
one who is living in the Kanowar bazaar. 
Wil) you use your influence to persaade him 
to grant me an interview, and will you be 








ti 


present too, to give me courage? J yj tel 


“you more about my reasons for tai 


strange a step when’ we meet.—y, . 
cerely, OUPS’ sin, 
¢ Junie ” 

“P.S.—1. find it easier to get ack 
afternoon, between half-past two ang five 
and will go wherever you appoint. {ou 4, 
derstand that, this is a secret, from Mr. an; 
Mrs, Sherston,. and that I-do not wich « 


talked ‘of elsewhere!” _—_ 
To which she got an answer by retam;— 
“Dear Miss Holt,—~You may be quite sm 


I will do anything to please you, even if | 
cannot quite approve the course yon are tal 
ing. I will. wast till to-morrow morning to 
see if you wil] not change your mind, but if | 
have not heard by twelve o'clock will at once 
set about fulfilling — commands. . Yoy 
must remember. that' Jerry Sherston, ag he 
was at one time familiarly known, is scarcely 
a fit acquaintance for ladies now, and hag by 
no means the best, of reputations. —I am, you 
very sincerely, 
“Josery Les-Caracn” 

Then, two days later, she having maintains 
silence in the meantime, he wrote:— —, 

“Dear Miss Holt,—It is arranged as you 
wished. At three o'clock to-morrow after 
noon I shall be waiting outside your house, 
and will take you to the Park where Mr 
Gerald Sherston has agreed to meet you. Hoy 
ing this will suit your plans—I am, yours yer 
sincerely, 5 

“Josern Lra-Craicz” 

Then Judith felt that, having so far com 
mitted herself, it was no longer possible to 
draw back, and she was glad that the matter 
was, in a measure, taken out of her bands, 

The machinery being once set in motion 
each wheel would work within wheel, and the 
end she so ardently desired would be effected 
without her interference or her aid. 

te ee 
CHAPTER XX. 

Feeling very like a culprit, having avoided 
meeting anyone as she went out, Judith 
passed, quickly through the gates of the Oom- 
missioner’s compound, and emerged on to th 
open road.. ‘There Colonel Lea Creagh joined 
her at once. 

He .was. beaming with pleasure at seting 
her again, and quite forgot what grave dis 
approval he had meant to express when they 
met. 


In 4 long frock coat, buttoned lightly across 
his broad chest, a small black hat surmount- 
ing his flat fage, and the thinnest of canes m 
his large, w hand, he looked every inci 
the popular colonel of cavalry, and, indeed 
had been at some pains to assume 4 very 
youthful appearance, for ever since Judith: 
appeal to him for help he had, been exervise: 
with doubts as to whether she had not looke’ 
upon hjm in too fatherly a light, while be was 
eager to stand on a very different footing. 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and looke 
down at her with such delight that all his 
features disap’ in rapturous rolls of fai. 
and words seemed quite inadequate to express 
a tithe of what he felt. aise 

Judith, never dreaming of what. was it bis 
mind, was very cordial, speaking her grat- 
tude in the prettiest possible manner ; Wh 
he, a strange admixture of pomposity al’ 
new-born humility in her presence, went 0 
gazing, till at last even he, slow as he ev’ 
was to receive such an impression, begat te 
fear he might be looking foolish. : 

Pulling himself together ‘with an effort be 
said,— mye 

“Mr. Sherston will never forgive mis Jor 


s. te 
“I believe that some day he will be * 
grateful to you as I am now.” — 
The Colonel appeared doubtful. iss 
“ Naturally he does, not like anyone to pe 
that he has a brother ‘gone Fantee, « 
believe they call it.” ad ae 
“ How did it happen?’ asked Judith, her 
eyes big with curiosity. 
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“Yrs, Trevor could best answer that, He | 
wg & great admirer of hers, and she jilted | 
him for his brother. T hen he went altogether 
to the bad, got deep in debt, and spent some 
money thgt was not his exactly. Eventually 
he married a Cashmeri, and after that there 
as no hope for him. You see,” trying to 
ve a personal turn to. the conversation, 
“there is always @ Woman in such cases,” 

‘T am very sorry for him.” 

vTpen so am I. I cannot say I have felt 
guch sympathy with him hitherto. It has 
always seemed to me that there must be a lot 
of weakness as well as vice in.® man’s dispo- 
sition when he lets himself go down-hill like 
Oeilen never sympathise with men,” tersely. 

“4nd are not women sometimes hard on 
their own sex, too? I think it is that people 
have always less patience with the faults to 
which they themselves are prone.” 

Judith looked up with some interest. 

“That explains a great deal of intoler- 


ance. 
“And is the reason of many friendships, 
too. A man can forgive a woman’s faults, 


wd @ woman looks with leniency on any sin } 


4 man is tempted to commit.” 

“Yet men have very firm friendships be- 
tween themselves.” 

“Because they expect so little from each 
the. You women expect too much. Per- 
jection would scarce content you!” 

“We never have the chance of proving 
that!” she laughed. 

“[ think Miss Sherston has had the chance.” 
They were walking now in the direction of 


formerly bore, even if he is not the clerk w ho | 


ran away twenty years ago, it argues some | 
mystery, and a mystery nearly always means 
disgrace.” | 
“There is no such thing as a wystery now- | 
adays, I assure you.” | 


Then seeing she was annoyed by thie flip- | 
pancy of his tone, he added—not guessing 
that he was, bit by bit, destroying the little | 
chance, if any; he had of winning her favour— | 

“And I cannot comprehend why you, who | 
are so gentle, and womanly by nature, should | 
in this case be so vindictive.” 

* Vindictive!”, she echoed, despairingly ; 
“you quite misunderstand me. I am acting 
entirely for Winifred’s good, to secure her | 
happiness if I can.” 

When he protested he had only credited her | 
with the best of motives she lapsed into | 
silence, congratulating herself in, her own! 
mind that she had not told lim of her 
belief that. Johnson was also the man 
under a third alias, had so cruelly injured | 
her father. } 

He had lived in a groove so long that he | 
seemed unable to grasp the fac } 
might occur which were quite outside its | 
limits; and she, who had: been lately in an | 
atmosphere pregnant with excitemen', bad no 
patience with his dull complacency, 

His exaggerated expression of pleasure in 
her society irritated her so much that she | 
tilted her parasol before her face and walked 
on quickly to shorten the téte-a-téte, and while | 
he was still wondering how he could have | 
offended when he meant to be so gallant they | 
reached their destination. 


| 
| 


who, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ihe Park, and he looked down at her sideways 
as he spoke, half-archly, and half with a pride | 
of proprietorship, for already ‘he felt re- | 
assured as to the fact of her having applied | 
to him in her difficulty, and the inordinately 
high opinion of himself which he held led} 
bim to believe she could neither be ungrateful 
aot indifferent to his attentions. ‘ 

A transient feeling of uneasiness at his 
maner, which to anyone less absorbed must 
haye been patently lover-like, caused her to 
turn to another subject. 

“You never asked me why I wished to speak 
{e this Mr. Sherston,” she remarked, 

“I was sure it was in some good cause,” he 

rewumed, gallantly ; “and after our last con- 
versation I could not help guessing ‘something 
of what it was about.” 
“Let me tell you more,” exclaimed Judith 
impulsively; and proceeded forthwith to 
explain to him her instinctive dislike to Mr. 
Johnson, and her belief that he had been in 
india before, which, coupled with what Colonel 
\ea-Creagh himself had said, had aroused the 
suspicion that he might not be what he repre- 
senied himself to be. 

“Lam quite sure he is not a good man, not 
good enough for Winifred,” she concluded. 

Is any man good enough to ask a pure, 
sweet woman’ to be his wife?” asked the 
Colonel, sentimentally. 

a made an impatient gesture with her 


“You do not understand that I am talking 
seriously. Do you not believe that all I have 
told you is true?” 

“Indeed I do. I believe every word you 
sy. But forgive my suggesting that in your 
Prejudice for the man you may have laid an 
say wear ae: on the different things you 


. There is nothing a woman so resents as an 
M™putation that the clearness of her judgment 
's perhaps not quite unclouded by the dis- 
tu i calm of her feelings. 

Judith denied so indi tly having been 
ae at all by her dislike to Mr. Johnson 

t Lea-Creagh so hastily interposed, 
asking her what she thoped to gain by the 

“Don’t you see,” she asked, deciding i 
Yarily thab mon were really provokingly ioe 
of comprehe: osion, * “Gf Mr 5 mane gp leant 


ohnson is proved 


At the appointed spot. Gerald Sherston stood | 
waiting in uneasy expectation of their coming. 
The summons he had. received from Lea- | 
Creagh had been the cause of much specula- ; 
tion, and even up to the last moment the 
temptation had been strong to svoid an ordeal 
he dreaded. Long ago he had abandoned hope, 
or told himself he had done so—for hope is 
never entirely absent from a man’s breast—and 
the mere fact that he feared what fate might 
still have in store showed that it was on!y | 
dormant, for it is only when hope is dead that 
there is no fear. 

There was something of dignity in his man- 
ner in spite of a certain eoicwaninaes as he 
advanced to meet them, his long, loose limbs { 
encased in bazaar-made clothes of a bygone 
English fashion, but his head surmount ya 
handsome native turban thet contrasted well 
with ‘his sunburnt complexion and clear, grey | 
eyes. 

“You wished to speak to me, Lea-Creagh?” 
he began, inquiringly. 

The amorous smile that had been on the | 
Colonel's face faded as though by. magic, and 
he bowed very stiffly in response. 

“Tt was not on my own account, sir, that I 
asked you to meet me here. Miss Holt has 
something to say to you, I believe.” 

Sherston had crimsoned uncomfortably at 
the formality of the address after his own 
more familiar greeting; and the reproach 
slipped out almost waconscious!y— 

“You have a short memory.” 

sak only forgot you when you forgot your- 
self.” é 

Not attempting to d the severity of 
the rebuke, Sherston turned to Judith. | 

“I am quite at your service. What——” | 
Then, with a sudden lightening of expression | 
as, seeing, he recogni her at once, “ This 
is not the first time I hhave seen you, I think.” 

She nodded pleasantly. 

“It was your kind help at Kanowar that | 
emboldened me to seek your aid again.” 

“You may be sure that I will do all I can,” | 
with rather more exuberant cordiality than 
would, have found favour im society, but 
Judith, grateful for his wish to be of use, was 
in no mood to criticise. 

, who had walked some distance 
away, Ss with kis back towards them, and, | 








( beliving under a different name to that he 


impatient of any delay, she rushed at once 
into the subject she had at heart. | 








} babl 


t that events | ‘ 


| gon must have some 


“Mr, Sherston, I believe you knew a man 
called Michael Straughan,; who was once 
a clerk in your brother's office Receiving 
% somewhat surprised assent, she concluded, 

; 


| eagerly, “Do you think it’ possibile he cor 


be out here again?” 

* Possible, ofcourse, but not at all pro- 
». He would scarcely visit a country where 
his name wasjn such ill-odour 

“ But under nother 

* An alias! Humph! he would scarce ly, [ 
should say, attempt that.” 

“It is more than twenty years ago since he 
left, and people change so in thet time,” she 
reminded hith 

“True,” he concurred, sadly. 
be the last to doubt that.” © 

“There i iow staying with the Com 
unssioner who is very like what this Michael 
Straughan was, I have been told ; a man about 
forty-five, with rather long black hair, and 
eyes that are set very close together, and he 
squints sometimes.” 


> 
name { 


“T ought to 


1 man 


“Straughan certainly used to squint,” he 
interrupted, becoming interested in her story. 

lt was painful to see him when he was angry. 
I remember once a terrier of mine bit him in 
the arm-——” 


“} was sure he had been bitten by a dog; 






he hates them so,” Judith interrupted in her 
turn, breathless, and excited at her own suc- 
cess; amd, with her fingers, tightly inter- 


clasped, went on, with emotion, “ And he is 
engaged to marry your niece, Winifred, and it 
is making her so unhappy, and-——” 
He interposed again, but this time from 
another reason-—- 
‘That decides it. My brother would never 
allow his daughter to marry a man like 


| Straughan, a low-born Scotchman, with neither 


money nor manners to recommend him. Be- 
sides, he is a fugitive from justice, being wn- 
doubtedly guilty in a bribery case that hap- 
pened long ago, The idea is absurd.” 

“T can quite believe that he only consents 
to the engagement under pressure, Mr. John- 
I secret hold upon him, 
and Winifred is sacrificing herself for her 
father’s sake.” 

“But what does my sister-in-law say to all 
this? In the old days it would have been 
gall and wormwood to her to even contemplate 
such a mésalliance as this would be, if your 
suspicious were correct.” 

“T fancy she has been kept utterly in the 
dark. Mr. Johnson says he has plenty of 
money, that he is travelling about for pleasure, 
and she has always credited his professions.” 

His hands thrust deep im his pockets, and 
his head down-bent, Gerald Sherston walked 
a few paces without speaking. Then he di- 
rected a puzzled. glance into Judith’s earnest 
eyes. 

“How was it you ever suspected such @ 
thing, and why are you tuking such pains to 
verify your suspicions!” he asked, abruptly. 

“T could not help seeing that Winifred only 
accepted the man to rescue her father from 
some difficulty ; then Colonel Lea-Creagh gave 
me a clue, and I determined to try and follow 
it up. Iam very fond of Winifred. Youdon’t 
know her——” ‘ 

“Pardon me, I have seen her twice. Once 
when—being then- quite a child—she ran t- 
wards me with open, outstretched: arms, un- 
heeding her nurse’s injunction; then again 
about three years ago, She was driving to a 
Durbar with her father and the Viceroy, who 
was staying at Jaalpore, and I had mingled 
with the crowd that collected to see them go 
by. Not distinguishing me, of course—for I 
daresay she has no notion that so wretched a 
being is im existence—she looked brightly in 
the direction where I was, and the smile that 
was meant to be general I appropriated to 
myself. I would do quite as much as you to 
save her from an unhappy fate. These things, 
little in themselves, make up the sum of one’s 
life when cut off from the world ; one grows 
absurdly grateful for any slight graciowmess, 
and proportionately sensitive to unkindness. 
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He gianced towards her former companion, 
and, as Judith involuntarily followed his gaze, 
she could not help connecting the well-cut, if 
ervelly strained, coat taat adorned the Ovionel’s 
broad back with the phylacteries that the 
Pharisees wore of old. 

Probably at that very moment he was con- 


gratulating himself that he was not as others | 


were—not as this outcast who had sinned 
against the prejudices of his fellow-men as well 
as against Heaven. 

“ He did not mean to be unkind,” ehe inter- 
polated, hastily, and not without conviction. 

a daresay not. He is conventional, -that 
is all. 
keep me beyond the pale for ever!” 

“Your brother would help you, I am sure.” 

“ He offered to do so once, if I would take 
another name and start afresh in a new 
country.” 

“ And you would not agree to those terms? ” 

He shook his head, 

“T have a fancy to die under the same name 
as that with which I was born. I could not 
bear to lose my identity altogether.” 

She looked at him with quick, intelligent 
pity, her blue eyes growing humid as she noted 
’ Bis dejection. 

“Do not trouble about it. It will all come 
right in the end, I am sure,” she said, gently. 

“ And, in the meantime, what are we to do 
te help my niece? Shall I find some means 
of seeing the man, and letting you know if I 
think he is Straughan or not? 

* That would ‘be the best plan.” 

“And I will try to think of some other 
means of helping you. My testimony, I sup- 
pose, would be worth little in a court of law?” 
with bitterness. 

“T hops it will never come to that,” quickly. 
“J only want to frighten him away.” 

“Well. we will see what can be done. Your 
friend will be growing impatient if I keep you 

er ” 


He bowed, and, smiling an adieu, strode 
away-——a noticeable bs notwithstanding his 
ill-made clothes and long exile from the com- 
panionship of those in his own station of life. 

Though she knew that only extrem? weak- 
ness of character could have brought him to 
such a pass, Judith could not help feeling sorry 
for him, and being impressed by his ingenuous- 
mess and an air of gentle manliness that had 
survived where all elSe was wrecked. 

His ship had gone down in sight of land, 
and his present wretched surroundings, must 
seem infinitely worse from the fact That his 
own brother lived so near in affluence and high 
in the opinion of the world. 

If, as Elia says, “to be naked is to be so 
much nearer to the being a man than to go in 
‘ivery,” it is surely the most pitiable case of 
all to wear the semblance of another race, one 
of the least noble of all those whom God has 
sanctified with His sign and seal. 

Better be driven out like Nebuchadnezzar 
among the brutes of the field than live so 
among natures grosser than cur own, having 
eyes to ses and a brain to understand, yet 
with no power to separate the evil from the 


good. 

Judith’s sight was dimmed with a haze of 
tears as she walked along the road to where 
Oolonel Lea-Oreagh was still standing, and 
nover had his compliments seemed so unmean- 

‘ing, his whole conversation so vapid, as then, 
having been face to face with such a living 
sorrow. 





OHAPTIER XXT. 
Tt was a few days later that Judith received 
@ letter from her eccentric acquaintance, on a 


half-sheet of paper, undated, with no com 
mencement and no signature to his communi- 
eation. 


“To my mind there is no doubt that Mr. 
Johnson and Michael Straughan, my brother's 
quondam clerk, have but one indentity. Find 
out if my brother is @ware of this before act- 
ing on my information, for I cannot think he 
would knowingly | ix his daughter to such a 
man; but if you decide to follow up the clue, 
cousult Mrs, Trevor as to the steps you should 


But it is such as he who combine to | 


| 





take. She knew the man, and, I believe, will 
do what she can, if you ask in my name—the 
name of one to whom she may imagine she 
owes some reparation. Show her this letter, if 
necessary, and if I can help you iu any other 
way write and let me know how.” 

t this confirmation of her suspicions Judith 
was @ little frightened. In spite of her stron 
spirit and resolute intention to save Winifred 
at any cost, she could mot be unaware that 
there was some amount of danger in running 
counter to the wishes of a man who played 
so desperate a game. Nor had she forgotten 
his unveiled threats to frustrate any scheme 
she might devise, even if it were necessary to 
resort to violence in self-protection. 

Her first impulse was to go straight to Mrs. 
Trevor with the letter, but she was restrained 
by the remembrance that she had been asked 
to first ascertain whether the Commissioner 
was conscious of the identity of his former sub- 
ordinate or not—a difiicult task to accomplish 
without allowing him to discover the object 
of her inquiries. 

Determined to lose no time, she seized the 
next opportunity that presented itself, and the 
following morning, when alone with him at 
the breakfast-table, she asked if he happened 
to know a certain Mr. Straughen whe was in 
India at the present. time. 

She was glad that she had chosen a moment 
when Mrs. Sherston was awa 
to put the question, when she saw his face 
twitch nervously, as gradually every particle 
of colour faded out, for she had no wish 
that anyone should guess what -was at stake, 
far less so astute a lady as the Commissioner's 
wife. Yet she could not help feeling sorry for 
his distress. 

Hig voice was quavering like that of a very 


‘old man as he questioned, hurriedly— 


“What Straughan is that?..1 have met 
several of the name. Was he a military man, 
or in our service—-the Civil Service, I mean?” 

“He was a clerk in some office, I believe.” 

“ And how do you happen to know anything 
about him? for men in that station are seldom 
seen in society—at least, not out here.” 

“Tt was the merest chance his name was 
mentioned to me. People who do not know 
India well are apt to imagine that everyone 
knows everyone. They do not realise its dis- 
tances, nor the changes even a few years must 
effect in the inhabitants of a station.” 

“Then was this man ever here—in Jaal- 
pore? ” 

“JT have no idea,” she answered, truthfully. 

He was utterly disarmed by her manner, 
for by sustained endeavour she had he * quite 
unconcerned throughout. Moreover, he 
only too willing to be deceived, since to doubt 
her sincerity meant more than he dare face, 
having suffered so much anxiety of late. 

Though the secret of his life remained a 
secret still, he was aware that the mere fact 
of his defaulting clerk being now under his 
roof would tell terribly against him, end might 
reopen an inquiry he had hopéd was laid at rest 
for ever. 

Rising hastily, he left the room ; and Judith 
rose too, with a quick, excited sigh of relief at 
the ordeal over. She had satisfied herself that 
Mr. Sherston knew, and feared others might 
also know, who the man was to whom his 
daughter was en : and now it only re- 
mained for her to prove what she more than 
suspected, that some common interest, dis- 
creditable to both, accounted for their strange 
friendship, and the Jeptha-like sacrifice she 
had pledged herself to prevent. 

That she must speak to Mrs. Trevor at once 
she decided ; and to Winifred openly, but with- 
out explanation, expressed her wish to go to 
her alone, while, with her help, it was not 
difficult to arrange the visit. 

She found Captain Graeme and Mr. Mav- 
leverer both there when she arrived at the house, 
and arguing with each other who should have 
the pleasure of escorting the popular grass- 
widow for a ride. 

Tt must always be a keen delight to any 
woman to know that she can preserve the em- 


with Winifred — 


was. 





pire she covets, in spite of light 
ag of younger, maybe prettio 
Mrs. Trevor smiled consciously’ a. she 
comed Judith, and drew her into tho on oe 

‘These foolish boys were quarrel}; te 
hould tak  Gatrelling wh 
should take me out this after; 


Mu na 
100N, and ne w | 


mean, to punish them by going with 


a Ume, ig 
. Tivals : and 


1 will stay at home and chat with you Pra 
Captain Graeme, somewhat culjily ey 
at his moustaches, protested be had Pn 
thought it. would be picasanter indoors ame 


this opinion young Mauleverer was yory 
= tw his dre e, boyish faney halfeae’s 
ad er to the ounger, fairer we men 
enthusiastically okeured from the fin whe 
Perhaps Mrs. Trevor's quick intelligence 3 
tected his incipient inconstaucy, for ah . 
swered, rather sharply, that when ladies Wintel 
to talk men were only in the way; and the 
hint being too broad to disregard they tee 
tantly departed. ; z 
Tasyer, with ae eriguatinel axe 
> an en cal s e, " 

— — tea for her visitor. a she and 

“Tt does not seem y extraordi g 
that they should wish ie to go for pe Ba 
them,” answered Judith, sincerely polite, — 

* Does it not? Perhaps that is ed wa 
have not given the question any serious co 
sideration. Why, I am old enough to be young 
Mauleverer’s mother, and yet by some simng: 
infatuation he would rather speak to me for 
five minutes than to\any other woman for a 
hour.” 

Judith was understood to say something 
indistinctly about “friendship,” which ide 
Mrs. Trevor somewhat scornfully rejected. 

“Tt is friendship on my side, I admit— 
friendship quite pure and very simple. I like 
the boy, and would do anything for him | 
could ; but would he du much for me? I doubt 
it. At present I daresay his feelings ar 
warmer than {I wish, or than the world 
would quite approve; but the interest is only 
surface deep. He could never sympathise with 
me as I could sympathise with him, even if his 
confidences concerned some other woman. | 
shall always have a tender memory for him; 
but he—he will laugh "—with bitter emphas 
—“‘when, a few sears hence, ho meets me a 
scr old woman, or, worse still, stout. Oh! 
1 think the friendship is very one-sided in- 
deed.” : 

“But Captain Graeme——-” began Jodith. 

“ He is older, of course,” with a faint flush; 
“but in every case a woman has a far better 
comprehension of friendship than a man.” 

“Yet men have very good memories too. I 
met someone the other day who had not seen 
you for more than twenty years——” 

“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Trevor, breath- 
lessly, a sudden dilating of the pupils of her 
eyés showing that. she attached some import 
ance to the reply. 

“Tt was Mr, Sherston’s brother—the mu 
we met in the Kanowar bazaar.” 

Mrs. Trevor ' to | 
bat hysterically, as though 
akin to tears. It was evident that 
deeply moved. 

Judith did not even — ; Ser looked at oo 
companion quite wely till the paroxy 
sbated, chen aie Pi wh 

“T have seen him since. I heard from he 
yesterday. Here is his letter, which he tok 
me to show to you.” AY Yate Li 

Mrs. Trevor took it, fingering it doubtfully, 
as though half-afraid te open it. re 

“Who told you that that man was the Com 
missioner’s brother? ’ she asked, presently. 

“IE had not heard it, I should have guest 
from several things.” % P 

“You seem to take a great interest m Mr. 
Sherston’s affairs.” 

agit | 5 you read the —— you may, uaderses 
why!” said Judith, with quick price. : 

Still Mrs. Trevor wavered, and the i 
edges of the paper perceptibly trembled i Bef 
“hands. 

The writing on the outside she had not seell 
for three-and-twenty years, yet the — 
every letter seemed ridiculously femiliar, 


h, not mirthfally, 
mood were half 


she was 
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the fact that he had scrawled his initials over 
the fastening of the envelope thrilled her with 


4g pmory of what she had deemed long ago 


a contracted the habit even then ; and 
in the da it was natural she should joke with 
him she called it a “trade instinct,” and 
ind lsughingly declared he must be the scion 
seam mercantile house, affecting to woun- 
der whore the money, which is supposed to be 
i — from business, had gone. 


"The thought that she had ever jested with 


‘yim on any subject made her feel sick, and 
jared her in almost the same manner 
s though irreverent words had been spoken in 
7 . 
The years 


had thrown a halo over the past, 
snd it seemed @ sacrilege to lift the veil, to 
bring back to a simulation of life what had 
een practically dead so long. 

The man that she had injured had disap- 
etely out of their sight as 
though, indeed, the grave had claimed him, and 


wen the remorse she had certainly felt at the 


‘ime had long ago become a ghost-like shadow, 
«dream within a dream; but now it resumed 
iy material form, and, while she hesitated still 
with the letter in her hand, it took again its 
oid gigantic proportions. 

Her guilty conscience made this resurrection 
of the man she had ruined body and soul a 
nore awfol fact than it would have a: ed 
in any other case, and though the cana sight 
of tim in the Kanowar bazaar had in some 


| degree prepared her for the shock, she was 


re weak and nerveless by it. 
Judith’s clear tones imbued her with a tem- 


mony courage. 
“There is nothing in the letter that will 
distress you to read. You need not be afraid,” 
she said. 

Tien, the circumstances making ‘unneces- 
sxy a close observance of etiquette, she went 
over to the window, and, slightly drawing back 


' the rese-lined curtains, began to turn over the 


8 of a book. 

tseemed long, very long, before Mrs. Trevor 
spoke, though a slight rustling of paper be- 
trayed that the contents of the letter had been 


Then, in answer to a hoarse unciation of 
ter name, Judith came back into the room, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the long, low over- 
mantel, with its rich colouring of blue pottery 
in telief against the white wood shelves, until 
her name was spoken again, more clearly, and 
with an accent of insistence. 

Mrs. Trevor was sitting up straight in her 
chair, her eyes very bright Toth txetbanient. 
bat her lipe resolutely compressed, as though 

ined to show no signs of her feelings 
ing she had 


“What does it all mean?” she asked, 


sharply. 

“Tank your halp to unmask this man, who 

is here under a false name, and who, if all I 

wspect is true, should not have dared to make 

ou acquaintance, nor to be where he is now.” 
Mrs, Trevor surveyed her for the space of 

com, moments, a cool, critical smile upon her 


“How has he offended you?” she asked. 
“Surely you don’t think it is an 
spite makes me move in the matter? He has 
injured me, and very deeply; but if it were 


oly that he might go free for ever, for all I 
should care.” . 


“That sounds very magnaaimous,” sneered 
Mn. Trevor. 
“And is not so at all. It is ofly that an- 
wher matter seems mone important than the 
of my own wrongs : 


th i kame Wt ae had 


as a difficult 
hart to play, and could not afford to make any 


. — nor to give up any advantage. 


may I, without undue curiosity, in- 


quire wh i i 
rad foes an are Saunad the eid of an out- 


society, as Gerald Sherston now is "—- 
ling her in spite of an endeavour— 
down a person who is unfortunate 


v 





a i ii ANU Sa i lab 


enough to resemble someons else, and who | He was so utterly unconnected with the 
you acknowledge to have been so unlucky as trouble in which she had become involved that 
to have aroused your displeasure?’ merely to speak to him, and to look into his 
“I do not believe you think so il! of me as | handsome, careless face, helped to lift her for 
it suits you to pretend; and you must know | 2 While beyond it, and gave ber a delightful 
that my only reason for acting as I have done | 5¢B8e of rest. ; : , 
is my love for Winifred—my wish to save her | % was no wonder, sinoe the sex is naturally 
irom unhappiness, if I can.” vain, and requires less encouragement to hope 

Mrs. Trevor was on her knees before the fire, | than is generally supposed, that he should 
pushing the logs of wood into closer proxi- | vather more than was meant to be expressed 
mity with each other with the point of a small from the brightening of her eyes and the smile 
pair of bellows. with which she extended -her hand. 

There was the slightest pause before ehe “It is ages since we met,” he began. 
answered, during which she had altered her |, With this she concurred, thinking of all that 


tactics, | had happened in the meantime. ; 
“You are quite right: I d t misiudge | . And you have not been having a good 
ou so, I it Pr word Jon fees eal: | time, I am afraid. Is Miss Sherston better?” 
4 : At first we were very anxious 


ut [ + eg” others will not be so easy to | ,° Neatly w ell. 
persuade. hen one girl interferes to prevent | “Pout her.” - , 
another's marriage, the motive is pretty gene- | 1 thought of you so often, he said, allow- 
rally guessed to be jealousy, especially when | °& * vein of tenderness to creep into his tones 
the maa is reputed very rich. Besides, it is | a8 he gazed into her downcast face, the exptes- 
always a false step to attack the character of | “02 of which was softer than usual just thea 
anyone, unless you are certaju of being able | i. thinking of Winifred and the illness which 
to prove what you affirm.” | might have been so serious—perhaps a little 
“IT do not think I shall fail, if you will help | distarbed by his propinquity os well, 
” y ~ | “To me it is the saddest thing I ever ‘saw 
“That, I cannot promise to do,” hastily. | or heard of,” he went on, “to think of you— 
“Do you intend to deny that Mr. Johnson | YOU, who mmst have been so dearly loved and 
and Michael Straughan are one and the same | 


cared for all your life, here adrift among stran- 
person!” cried Judith, bringing her bright blue | 8°? WH are not capable of appreciating you, 
eyes to bear, in angry surprise, upon her com- | ¥2°-—— aA . 
ion’s face. “Am I so difficult to appreciate?” she in- 
“Well, no; I would not go so far as that, } | tetpolated, quaintly, and rather dashed his 
admit there may be a likeness ; but, of course, eloquence 
it is such a very long time ago, and my know- You know what I mean, or perhaps you 
ledge of the man was, even then, so very do mt know. I Suppose no beautiful woman 
slight that I should not like to assert anything | evet does understand what she is to those who 
about him one way or the other.” , adiaire hor, ‘ 
Notwithstanding the carelessness of her |“ Ought I to thank you for a compliment?” 
tone, there could be no question but that she | Yet though she laughed at him as she spoke, 
meant all, pfrhaps more than she said ; and | Se was conscious of an indefinable sense of 
Judith could with difficulty conceal the disap- satisfaction at his words, while a new shyness 
inttment that she felt, having hoped so much kept the colour coming and going in her cheeks 
| som this interview. a fact he was quick to see, and the import- 
Rather mechanically smoothing and draw- | #2¢e of which -he was also inclined to exagge- 
ing up her long tan gloves, she stood in frout | "te. : ~ 
of Mrs. Trevor with the obvious intention of There is no such thing as a compliment 
saying good-bye. between ‘friends,’ and ‘I think we decided we 
“ You have not tasted your tea, and I am | Might be that at least to one another,” he said. 
afraid it is quite cold. Let me pour you out “You have so many ‘friends,’” she retali- 
some more,” remarked her hostess, sweetly. ated, and then was vexed with herself that 
There was only a slight headshake, no word | she had not better concealed the bitterness she 


in reply. felt on this subject. That he would know she 

The two hands touched for a moment, then | ws alluding to Mrs. Hare she was convinced, 
fell asunder; but a slight, tremulous flash of | “nd could only fumble nervously with the but- 
the diamonds on the fingers that clasped her | tons of her long tan gloves, not daring to look 
own encouraged Judith to make a last appeal. into his face to judge by its expression what 

“ Are you determined not to help me?” she -he thought, and vainly hoping he would let 
asked, with wistful emphasis, the remark go unchallenged. ! 

“Tt is not that. You must not think me so Man like, he was not impervious to the flat- 
disobliging. It is simply that my memory is | tery waplied, and a passionate light leapt inte 
too bad, too treacherous. I dare not depend | ais eyes as he noted her sweet confusion, tast- 
on it.” 


ng all the delight that a knowledge of master- 
She smiled, and nodded pleasantly in fare- “2 is calculated to inspire. 

well; but when the door closed behind her o strive after and to achieve success is @ 

visitor the stereotyped expression was suc- | Man's especial ambition, whether in love, or 

ceeded by one of actual pain. : 





war, or sport ; but surely no victory can be se 


“Ey of her was written in deep | ¢xquisitely dear unto his soul as that over the 
and legible lines upon hee face, as with tape heart of any woman lovely and beloved. To 
nervous interc see eyes that have been hitherto pure and pas- 


sionless grow troubled before they sink 
abashed, or lips that have only curled in scorn 
move tremulously as the whole frame thrills 
and quivers in response to the merest word—# 
look—must be truer satisfaction for the mo- 
ment than the conquest of any city, the slaugh- 
ter of the rarest game. 

All this, little as he was given to analysation 
of any sort, St. Quentin dimly felt, and his 
voice faltered with uncontrollable emotion as 
he protested quickly, while eager glances ac- 
centuated every word— 

“T have no other friend than you. I wish 
to have no other.” 

“ And Mrs, Hare?” 


of her fingers sho turned 
towards the bri lg ht of the fire, and stood 
80, motionless and unconecious of her 
attitude for far longer than she knew. 

A chance had been given her to expatiate, in 
ret an injury inflicted years ago ; yet though 
he chance had been earnestly desired, even 
prayed for, she had let it go by now, with 
scarcely a moment’s hesitation. } 

Whether, in so doing, she had acted wisely 
or well only time-could decide. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

As Judith walked home, sore at heart, and 
almost inclined to despair, someone who had 
caught sight of her easy, pliant figure from a 
pes gh ising it at gg so 

uickly alongside. en involuntarily 
taieed her eyes at the sound of the horse's feet 
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sto suddenly short, she saw it was Lau- 
rene i Quentin, and ‘felt some pleasure at | MOTisgN 
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She felt impelled to follow up her involun- 
tary etror rather than retrieve it, but was 
repentant when she saw his face flush darkly 
before he turned and ‘busied himself with the 
bridle of the pony he was leading now, as they 
walked on ther, side by side. 

“She is nothing to me—nothing at all,” he 
declared, presently, still averting his gaze. 

Her silence seemed to convey to him more 
of ineredulity than she could well have ex- 
pressed by speech. 

He hesitated. It was impossible for him to 
say out what he more than suspected—that the 
fact of his being at Mrs, Hare’s house, and in 
the attitude in which she had found him was 
a planned thing, due to ealousy on the part 
of a woman who had shown some partiality for 
himself, and was consequently loth to see him 
pass away from her thrall and go into willing 
vondage to another. 

The common honour which impels @ man 
to guard a woman’s secret more closely than 
she herself might. deem it necessary to do, as 
well as the respect which the most careless 
must feel for the innocence of a-young girl, to 
whom all the intricacies such social pro- 
blems must be quite inexplicable, forbade his 
even touching on the subject ever so lightly. 

“You are quite mistaken, utterly so, and it 
is ‘very .difficult to explain, but-—” 

“ But, indeed, you owe me no explanation,” 
be interrupted, quickly, by some womanly 
instinet divining his difficulty. “It is only 
natural that you should have other acquaint- 
ences, @ great many besides myself, who have 
nly met you a few times, and who-——” 

It a his turn to interrupt, and he did so 
agerly— 

“Don’t withdraw your promise, please. It 
has been more pleasure to me than you can 
ever guess to think that you have deigned to 
let me call you ‘friend.’” 

“Still, there is no reason why I should be 
the only one,” blushing slightly. 

“You do not quite realise my feeling on the 
subject, and, of course, I cannot expect you to 
share it ; but to me it would seem a species of 
disloyalty to our friendship to even speak to 
another woman, or glance her way; and 
whether that were so or no, I should not care 
to do so; it could not afford me any pleasure... 
Can you not understand that?” 

“Perhaps,” slowly, and with some irrele- 
vanes, trying to infuse indifference as well as 
doubt into her voice, though her pulse beat fast 
with wild and disproportionate delight. 

She was afraid he would see how it was with 
her—afraid that he might read her heart be- 
fore she herself was aware what had. been 
written there. As yet she was not certain of 
herself, and the events which had claimed her 
attention of late had given her no time to 
dwell upon merely sentimental problems. 
Whether she cared for him or would ever care 


she could not now determine; yet that the | 


question should ever have been raised in her 
mind was proof of the interest he had roused. 

Formerly, she had never speculated on such 
subjects. 

Nor was she deceived by his talk of friend- 
ship, Having had many admirers, some of 
whom had also been ardent lovers, she was 
aware to what such professions always tended. 
She knew he loved her, or, at least, was learn- 
ing to do so; and the thought, though it 
sessed her with a strange and powerful fascina- 
tion, troubled her as well, 

The chords of her heart had remained silent 
s¥ long, and now that they weré stirred into 
unrest she was startled at the idea that there 
might be something coming into her life—a 
stronger impulse than any she had ever known 
eure which it would be impossible to com- 


It might be only a prelude to the wilder, 
sweeter music some other hand with more mas- 
terful and thrilling touch would evoke; but 
even this faint vibrating of the strings filled 
her with fear, and she was only couscious of a 
wish to escape, and for the time to i » the 


“I promise Iowill never speak to Mrs. Hare { oment ; 
i >} conscious she might have acced » the wag 


again, except when bare civility demands,’ 
s 


ao 


Hacl he pressed her at that m, 


} ; _ 2: d to his ens 
broke in St, Quentin, — that her thoughts | the glamour of his good looks | 18 Suit, 


were deeply engaged, and 
be set on a 


“E do not ask such a promise; I do not | time. to reflect—glad and yet 


desire it!” her head uplifted proudly. 
“ But it is a satisfaction to me to give it. 


care to please you, no one else. 


dénouement for which she was unprepared, 
and now stood breathless at the gate of the 
mmissioned’s compound with outstretched 


* Mast you go?” he pleaded. 

She nodded, finding it difficult to speak. 
When they halted he was at the other side of 
his pony, and now leant across the saddle, 
proms: | straight into her eyes with an earnest, 

ing gaze. 

€ was very tall, very strong, very hand- 
some, and he had, ‘moreover, a Consciousness 
of -his own attractions which, while never de- 
scending to puerile vanity, lent them treble 
force. He knew that women had always found 
it hard. to resist him when he tried his best to 
please ; and perhaps it was the dawning smile 
on his mouth that warned Judith Of her danger 
then. 

“I must go at once. Winifred is expecting 
me,” she said, quickly. 

Drawing jimself to his full height, he came 
round, stood beside her, and took her hand. 

“But some other day you will listen to all 
I have to say. Not now, but soon, very soon, 
I hope I shall see you again, and then-——” 


of any inierruption, relinquishing her hand 
slowly. : 

And, with one frightened glaace into his 
face, Judith nrurmured a faint “ good-bye,” and 
fled, feeling that she had been fortunate to 
escape so. 


roping they might | Strong upon her. 


By-and-bye you will understand that I only | ¢ : 
And then-——” | failure. 


She had hurried on, anxious to avoid the 


He stopped of his own accord, net because | 


having bee 


oon for herge}i 
‘ xe half-regretfyl 
for she had a difficult part to play, m. Apo 
strong arm might have helped her to syccap. 
or, at least, would have supported jo 


She was glad that she had 


berg jgrrmpen. yorsed in the uneqy: 
st at this novel consciousness of uw: 
neos Chueh oppress her so? mg ved 

Going straight to Winifred’s room, she §; 
her there alone, in her usnal place ry 
couch, near the window, and looking out ini, 
the garden. 

She tumed,.however, at the sound of ¢) 
opening door, arid her reddened eyelids struck 
Judith anew with a feeling of impotence, |, 
was terrible that she could do nothing 
thing at all to help her in this strait ; 

“You have been fretting,” she exclaimed 
reproachfully, crossing over to her side, 

inifred tried to smile, a rather watery 
effort. , 

“I have been by myself, an? am never a 
very cheery disposition, as you know.” 

“Has he been bothering you?” 

“He? Oh, no! He never comes when you 
are not here.” " 

A hard look came into Judith’s face 

Had the man loved Winifred for herself ther 

ight have been some excuse for his crue 
claum upon her hand; but he was actuated 
only by a desire to gain a certain status in th: 
world, and had no pity for the suffering b 
caused. 

He was beneath contempt—if only he might 
not. prove beyond revenge ! 

“ Listen, Winifred IP p99 said, impressively 
“ Lo mn to save you from a 
mnpatoas with this map, and I have not been 
idle, indeed ; only everything just now seem 
to go amiss. I had almost given up hope, but 
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““Haye I not proved it?’ she counter-ques- 

tioned, in a low. voice, crimsoning painfully 

2s she met his glance. s THE DIRECT 
Taking her unresisting fingers he pressed 

- bn tly against his lips before he turned 

to Judith. 


“You see: we understand each other,” he 
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Ewocrant.—I{ you want the particulars for 
emigration purposes apply to the Emigrants 
Information Office, London, 8S. W. 

Farmer.—'the cattle plague appeared in this 
country in the summer of 1865, and reached its 
height early in the following year. 

ixypienant.—A bet made between principals 
‘is not recognised in a court of law, and the 
‘sum in dispute could not be recovered. 


Teppy.—Plating is done by means of an 
electric battery, and is a very nice operation ; 
wecipes for silver coating are practically value- 
less. 

A Gounrry Lass.—Yes, every word in the 
address counts into the twelve in a sixpenny 
telegram, and every word more than that costs 
a halfpenny additional. 


Currosiry.—Bricks are enamelled by being 
«dipped into a slip composed of finely ground 
enamel suspended in water. They are then 
dried and fired.a second time. 

Ross.—A very diligent search in books 
devoved to the origin and signification of vari- 
ous ancient customs has failed to reveal the 
meaning conveyed by the presentation of the 
‘little fikger of either hand to one’s lady love 
when biddi her good-bye. Perhaps the 
gentleman who holds a first mottgage on 
your heart is an inventive genius, and havmg 
evolved this idea from his own brain, is the 
only one who can lift the veil of mystery and 
give the true meaning of his actions. 


Mirzicent.---Ogres are the imaginary mon- 
asters with which the nursery tales of England 
are filled. They are generally represented as 
endowed with extraordinary height and 
strength, and as cannibals of most malignant 
dispositions. The term ogre is thought by 
many writers to have come. from” the Ogurs, 
or Qnogurs, a desperate and savage Asiatic 
horde, which overran a part of Europe about 
the middle of the fifth century. Others think 
that the term is derived from Oegir, one of the 
giants in the Scandinavian mythology. The 
word is pronounced as if spelled o-ger, the 
accent on the first syllable. 


Eprrn.--When Tennyson in his “ Locksley 
Hall” says: “Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay,” his meaning is that 
fifty years of our civilisation are better than a 
cycle of life in barbarian Cathay, notwithstand- 
ing Cathay’s sensual delights; Europe trains 
and elevates the mind, and eventually over- 
runs Cathay, thus showing her superiority, 
Cathay’s attractions being enervating. Cathay 
is also an o!d name for China, and Tennyson 
may have meant that, as that empire is stag- 
nant as regards intellectual life, an intellectual 
man prefers fifty years of Europe to a cycle of 
Cathay. 

Ros Royv.—The old saying is all that ha 
survived of the superstition that it is unlucky 
for a woman to marry a man whose surname 
begins with the same letter as her own: 
“To change the name and not the letter, 
Is a change for the worse and not the better.” 
June was the month that the ancients con- 
sidered most propitious for marriages, es- 

ecially if-the day chosen were that of the 
in moon, or the conjugation of the sun and 
moon. The month of May was to be avoided 
as under the influence of spirits adverse to 
happy households. Ovid says: 
“Let maid or widow that would turn to wife, 
Avoid the season dangerous to life ; 
If you mind old saws, mind, this say; 
‘*Tis bad to marry in the month of May.’” 
‘There is another more common form of this 
prediction unfavourable to marri in the 
month of May, which may be the one which 
you refer to: 

“M in May,. 

You'll rue the day, 
To marry in May 
Is to wed povertie.” 





Brest Man,—The cost of the carriages for 
the use of the bride and the bridesmaids is 
usually met by the bridegroom. 


Tottr.—-The abortive attempt to execute 
Lee for the Babbicombe murder was made at 
Exeter on February 23, 1885. 


Irate NeigHnour.—By no means. You 
must not kill your neighbour's fowls. You can 
sue for damages. But surely a better way 
could be found of settling little matters 
between neighbours. 


Ginvaiiw.-—l cannot recommend anything 
better than the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
George Eliot, and Charles Dickens. These 
will give you food for thought and conversa- 
tion, and revive your interest in life and his- 
tory. When you have recovered your health 
you will be glad that you enlivened your days 
of invalidism with such delightful reading. 

Evizasets.—A plaster made as follows has 
been found of great service -in whooping- 
cough and coughs of an asthmatic character ; 
Castile soap, one ounce; lead plaster, two 
drachms; sal-ammoniac, one drachm, Melt 
the soap and lead plaster together, and add 
the ammoniac when the mixture is nearly; 
cold. This plaster must be applied to’ the 
chest immediately after it is spread; and must 
be removed every twenty-four hours. 

Farrrax.—You can learn the rules of gram- 
mar from any of the ordinary text-books used 
in the public schools. A teacher is unneces- 
sary, but any kind friend who will correct 
any inaccuracy im your conversation can aid 
you. You must do the main work yourself 
by carefully practising the correet modes of 
speech, every day im your conversation. 
From your letter I think you overrate your 
deficiencies. Your letter is well written and 
well expressed. 


MarcarEt.-To pickle lemons, first pare 
off the yellow rind very thin; cut them 
across the end about an inch, and pack them 
in a vessel with dry sali. Let them remain 
in the salt for eight or ten days ;then taka 
them out, and them in the sun, or before 
the fire ; spread them on dishes, until the salt 
crystallises on them; put them into jars, and 
pour hot bay, od over them, with spice to suit 
the taste. They are better if kept three or 
fcur months before being used. 


TrovuBLeD Onx.—Blushing is ay much as 
anything else the result of unreadiness. If you 
were prepared always to answer when spoken 
to, and knew what to say when certain things 
were said to you, you would not require either 
to blush or stammer. Consider which of your 
acquaintances is the p'easantest to meet. Think 
what it is, as a rule, he or she says when the 
meeting takes place, and then decide whether 
you could not say the same thing in the same 
way if you tried; also, if you could not copy 
him or her in other respects, at the same time 
copying what you admired in the manners of 
other acquaintances. In fact, make a study of 
good manners, and you will soon cease from 
blushing. ' 

Dicx.—William Tell, whose legendary his- 
tory is known by every schoolboy in the land, 
was alleged-to be born in the canton of Uri, 
Switzerland, in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, and died by drowning in 
1350, so the story goes, while attempting to 
save a‘friend. Modern research has conclu- 
sively proved that the story of his shooting an 
apple from his boy's head, and his defiance 
and subsequent killing of the tyrant Gessler, 
as related in school readers and histories, are 
both myths of the most unmistakable charac- 
ter. There is, ‘however, evidence that an 
obscure peasant bearing the name of Tell shot 
an Austrian bailiff on the banks of Lake 


Lucerne, and by this act caused a revolt 


against the Austrian authorities, and who also 
lost his life in the manner described in the 
traditionary history of which mention has been 
made. 
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I. 0. U.—An TOU does not jn itself 
stitute any security, and cannot be swed ey 
but it can be produced as evidence of a her 


Dame Durpen:—You are scarcely 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ALLING | 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 

and deprive the eyes of their defence 

against dirt and dust. The eye- 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE. OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each, A little book 
“ How to Preserve the Eyesight" will be 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN @ 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All whosuffer & 
\ from any eye trouble should send for it, 
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lo be had of all Chemists in Boxes 
41.29 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15,340755 {Stamps by, 
£7, Towse & C2 66. long Row. Norrincvas. 

















HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


if NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 


HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
ALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thd., Ia. W9d.. and 2s. 94. per bow 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Orane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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